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WASHINGTON’S CAMP SITES ON THE OHIO 
RIVER 


By Guy-Harotp SMITH 
Ohio State University 


In the autumn of 1770 George Washington made a 
journey into the interior of North America in the 
interest of the Virginia soldiers who had fought in 
the Indian wars, and had been promised western lands 
as reward for their services. Also Washington had 
personal reasons for making this reconnaissance of the 
lands along the Ohio River. He had the foresight to 
envision the development of the trans-Appalachian 
country and characteristically he was interested in ac- 
quiring some of the choice lands before they were pre- 
empted by others. The story of Washington and the 
Ohio valley has been told elsewhere,’ therefore we will 
be content to follow him down the Ohio River and 
back again to Fort Pitt at the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivers. 

Washington began his journey to the Ohio River on 
October 5, 1770, but he did not begin the actual de- 
scent of the river until the 20th of the month. The 
intervening fifteen days were consumed in the journey 
to the junction of the two rivers which jointly become 
the Ohio, and by certain other journeys and_stop- 
overs which delayed him somewhat. He spent some 
time with Captain William Crawford who was Wash- 

*Archer B. Hulbert, Washington and the West, New York, 1905. 
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ington’s western representative, and at Fort Pitt it was 
only logical that a few days would be required to outfit 
the party for the river journey. 

Washington’s river party consisted of himself, Dr. 
Craik who accompanied him from Mount Vernon, Cap- 
tain William Crawford, his western agent, Joseph 
Nicholson, Robert Bell, William Harrison, Charles 
Morgan, Daniel Reardon, and two Indians, one called 
Pheasant and the other left unnamed. On leaving Fort 
Pitt they were joined by Colonel George Croghan, 
Lieutenant Robert Hamilton, and Alexander McKee.’ 
These last three Washington left at Logstown, about 
18 miles below Fort Pitt. 

The accompanying map showing the location of 
Washington’s camp sites was originally prepared for 
the Geographical Committee of the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission. In its preparation the author has 
had access to four transcriptions of that part of Wash- 
ington’s journal which pertains to the “Tour to the 
Ohio.””* 


7 Spelled Magee by Washington. 

* Jared Sparks, The Writings of George Washington, Vol. II, Boston, 
1858. This transcription omits that portion of Washington’s diary which 
was injured. 

Washington’s “Tour to the Ohio,” Old South Leaflets, Vol. II, General 
Series No. 41, Boston. The copy omits the entries from Nov. 3 to 16 in- 
clusive. 

Archer B. Hulbert, Washington’s “Tour to the Ohio” and Articles of 
“The Mississippi Company.” Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications, 
Vol. 17, 1908, pp. 431-488. Hulbert has published all of Washington’s 
journal which covers the trip into the Ohio valley including the record from 
November 6 to 17, which has been seriously damaged. 

John C. Fitzpatrick, Editor, The Diaries of George Washington, 1748- 
1799, Boston, 1925. Volume one includes Washington’s journals through 
the year 1770, and the record of his Ohio journey of the autumn of 1770 
is entirely transcribed. Fitzpatrick and Hulbert’s copies of the diaries have 
proved most useful to the present writer. 
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Washington's Camp Sites on the Ohio River 3 


Saturday, October 20. 
On the afternoon of October 20, 1770, Washington 


left Fort Pitt on his most westward journey into the 
interior of North America. From his journal a simple 
entry permits us to locate with fair accuracy his camp 
site. He wrote, 

“At two we dind at Mr. Magee’s and Incamped 10 
Miles below, and 4 above the Logs Town.” 

In his briefer diary entitled “Where and how my 
time is Spent” the entry for October 20 is as follows: 
“Set out for the Big Kanhawa with Dr. Craik, Captn. 
Crawford and others. Incapd abt 14 miles off.” 

Cramer’s Navigator* gives “Loggstown” as on the 
right bank of the Ohio 18% miles below Pittsburgh, 
therefore the four miles “above the Logs Town” given 
in Washington’s detailed journal makes his day’s trip 
1414 miles. This camp quite certainly was on the north 
side of the Ohio near where Economy, Pennsylvania, 
now stands. 


Sunday, October 21. 


The final paragraph of his journal states that, 
“From Racoon Creek to little Bever Creek appears to 
me to be little short of 10 Miles, and about 3 Miles 
below this we Incamped; after hiding a Barrl. of Bis- 
quet in an Island (in Sight) to lighten our Canoe.” 

The Little Beaver Creek enters the Ohio River a 
little over a half mile above the Ohio boundary. Three 
miles below the mouth of the river places the camp site 
near the downstream end of Babbs Island and about 
one mile above East Liverpool. Hulbert suggested 


_—____ 


* Zadok Cramer, The Navigator, Pittsburgh, 1818, p. 69, 
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Baker’s Island about eight miles farther down stream. 
This certainly is too far. The footnote in litzpatrick’s 
copy states, “This would have carried Washington 
nearly if not quite over the State line into Ohio.” This 
obviously is short of the distance actually covered. 

In his entry for the following day he observes that 
he came to the mouth of Yellow Creek about eight miles 
down stream from his camp site, and this is substan- 
tially the correct distance if we place the camp one mile 
above East Liverpool. 

It appears thus far that Washington’s party held 
their canoes close to the north shore for nearly all of 
his observations on streams are about those which enter 
from the north, and the fertile lands which he described 
are chiefly along the north side of the Ohio River. 


Monday, October 22. 

On the next day the party made rapid progress down 
the river covering twenty-eight miles from the last 
camp. They reached “... Mingo Town; Situate on the 
West Side the River a little above the Cross Creeks.” 

This camp was located about two miles below Steu- 
benyille just above Cross Creek in Ohio where Mingo 
Junction is now located. 

Washington states that this is seventy-five miles 
below Pittsburgh. This distance checks almost exactly 
with the 7434 miles shown in Cumings’ Western Pilot’ 
for 1836, and the 7614 miles given in Cramer’s 
Navigator.” There can be little doubt about this camp 
site of the night of October 22. 


® Samuel Cumings, The Western Pilot, Cincinnati, 1836. 
*Cramer, Op. cit. 
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Tuesday, October 23. 

Washington's account states that they passed the sec- 
ond set of Cross creeks and about three miles below 
this “. . . at the lower point of some Islands .. .” the 
Indians told them about land here being marked. After 
discussing this briefly he closes his account with “At 
this Place we Incampd.” ‘This places the site near the 
downstream end of Pike Island, but we have no way 
of knowing on which side they camped. 

A portion of his entry for October 23 is devoted to 
the news that two traders had been killed, but Wash- 
ington reserved space for his usual comments about the 
character of the land and the streams which enter 
the Ohio. Thus far he learned either from the Indians 
or a member of his party that all of the land eastward 
to the Red Stone, a tributary of the Monongahela, was 
claimed by three Virginians. 


Wednesday, October 24. 

Washington’s entry of October 24 states that, ““T'wo 
or three Miles below the Pipe Creek is a pretty large 
creek on the West side, called by Nicholson, Fox Grape 
Vine, by others Captema Creek ... at the Mouth of 
it... we came abt. 3 Oclock in the afternoon, and find- 
ing no body there, we agreed to Camp.” 

This site just above the mouth of the Captina Creek 
on the Ohio side is one of the most easily located. 

Nicholson and one of the Indian guides went up the 
Captina to inquire at the Indian camp about the death 
of the traders. It is apparent that Washington was a 
little hesitant about going farther down the river until 
he could learn more of the details about the death of the 
two white traders. 
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From the Indian women they learned that only one 
trader had lost his life and he had been drowned in 
attempting to cross the Ohio. Early the next morning 
they were off again on the downstream journey. 


Thursday, October 25. 

Washington’s entry for October 25 states that 
‘About half way in the long reach we Incampd, opposite 
to the beginning of a large bottom on the East side of 
the River.”’ 

From this involved statement it is a little difficult to 
fix the location exactly. The camp probably was on 
the Ohio side of the river opposite the West Virginia 
city of Sistersville. 

On this date Washington observed the abundance 
of game mentioning in particular the wild turkeys and 
deer. 

From time to time he noted briefly the passing 
weather and on this occasion he recorded seeing a large 
number of fallen trees at the entrance to a tributary 
valley. The Indians called the stream “broken Timber 
Creek.” Washington explained that the timber had 
been destroyed by a hurricane. 


Friday, October 26. 

His downstream progress can be checked quite defi- 
nitely, for among other landmarks he mentions three 
islands formerly called the Three Brothers. 

“About 12 Miles below the three Islands we In- 
campd just above the Mouth of a Creek which appears 
pretty large at the Mouth and just above an island.” 
This item from his more elaborate journal gives the 
distance by a downstream measurement from an indefi- 
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nite location. The three islands mentioned by Washing- 
ton and later known as the Three Brothers are of vary- 
ing dimensions and occupy a section of the river 
approximately four miles in length. However, the 
Navigator’ gives the Third Brother a specific distance 
of one hundred and seventy miles below Pittsburgh and 
thirteen miles above the mouth of the Muskingum. In 
The Western Pilot Cumings* gives the Three Brother 
Islands a distance of one hundred and fifty-eight miles 
below Pittsburgh with the mouth of the Muskingum 
sixteen miles farther downstream. Washington states 
that his party camped twelve miles below the islands, 
so this would place his camp four miles above the mouth 
of the Muskingum. In his briefer diary the following 
statement is recorded: “Incampd at the Mouth of a 
Creek about 4 miles above the Mouth of Muskingum, 
distant abt. 32 miles.”” This places his camp just above 
the mouth of the Little Muskingum and not Duck Creek 
as suggested in Fitzpatrick’s transcription.” Hulbert” 
gives the correct location just above the mouth of the 
Little Muskingum. 


Saturday, October 27. 


On this day Washington and his party moved down- 
stream past the mouth of the Muskingum, the Little 
Kanawha, and “a cluster of Islands.’’ This cluster 
must have been the higher portions of Blennerhasset’s 
Island which was to become of peculiar interest in con- 
nection with the activities of Aaron Burr. 


7Cramer, Op. cit., p. 82. 

*Cumings, Op. cit., p. 20. 

* Fitzpatrick, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 421. 
*® Hulbert, Op. cit., p. 463. 
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“About 8 Miles below little Hockhocking we In- 
camped opposite to the Mouth of the great Hockhock- 
ing.” This entry places his camp site on the West 
Virginia shore of the Ohio River. 


Sunday, October 28. 

The camp of Sunday, October 28, is very uncertain. 
Washington reports meeting Indians about four miles 
below his camp of the previous night. He was delayed 
by idle councils with the Indians who finally moved 
downstream with his party in order not to delay the 
journey. TF itzpatrick’' reports the move as three miles 
but Hulbert’ gives six miles. In either case the loca- 
tion cannot be exact. Ina footnote Hulbert gives Pond 
Creek as the location, and this makes the site only three 
miles below the place where Washington met the 
Indians. 

In the entry for the following day Washington 
states that “Opposite to the Creek just below wch. we 
Incampd, is a pretty long bottom, and I believe tolerable 
wide.”’ 

If this bottom is the one now known as “Long Bot- 
tom” his camp was probably just below the mouth of 
what is now Pond Creek, which enters the Ohio from 
the West Virginia side. 

If he camped six miles below the bottom in which 
he met the Indians his camp may have been on the Ohio 
side just below the mouth of Shade River. 


Monday, October 29. 
The entry for this day is a little indefinite but certain 
" Fitzpatrick, Op. cit., p. 423. 


“Hulbert, Op. cit., p. 465. Jared Sparks’s transcription omits the num- 
ber of miles entirely. The copy in the Old South Leaflets gives six miles. 
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landmarks which can be identified indicate that he made 
rapid progress downstream. He passed the rapids at 
the point of the Great Bend. He writes that “for two 
Miles and a half below this the River Runs a No. Et. 
Course, and finishes what they call the “Great Bent. 
Two Miles and an half below this again we Incampd.”’ 
From his camp of the night before this site is thirty-five 
miles downstream, a very long distance to make in a 
single day considering that he did not set out until after 
9 o’clock. 

On which side he camped we cannot be sure, but 
probably on the West Virginia shore, for the next 
day’s entry refers to the wide bottom on that side reach- 
ing to the point of the Great Bend. His allusion to 
having camped in it places the site on the West Virginia 
side but the exact place along the river cannot be 
marked. 


Tuesday, October 30. 

From the entry of Wednesday, October 31, we learn 
that his camp of October 30 was five miles above the 
mouth of the Kanawha River. He wrote: “I sent the 
Canoe along down to the junction of the two Rivers abt. 
5 Miles, that is the Kanhawa with the Ohio.” This site 
probably was on the West Virginia side, for during that 
day he had been exploring the land on the south side of 
the river. As Washington approached the Kanawha 
he made a critical examination of the terrain. On this 
date he landed and made an excursion some distance 
from the river where he found the “. . . Land grown up 
with Hicky. and oaks of different kinds, intermixed 
with Walnut, etca. here and there.” 
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Wednesday, October 31. 

During the day of October 31 Washington spent 
some time exploring the lands in the open angle formed 
by the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. From his camping 
place of the night before he states that “We steered 
nearly East for about 8 or 9 Miles, then bore South- 
wardly, and Westwardly, till we came to our Camp at 
the confluence of the Rivers.” It is clear then that his 
camp on the night of October 31 was at the junction of 
the Kanawha with the Ohio, on land now included in 
the city of Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 


Thursday, November 1. 

“We judgd we went up this River about 10 Miles 
to day.”” In this manner Washington gives the approxi- 
mate location of his camp site. Presumably it was on 
the east side of the Kanawha, for practically all of his 
recorded observations show that he spent some time 
examining the lands to the east of the river. 


Friday, November 2. 

His progress up the Kanawha was indeed slow on 
the first day of November, but on the second he did not 
go half so far as on the preceding day. “We proceeded 
up the River with the Canoe about 4 Miles more, and 
then incampd and went a Hunting.” Some of the party 
went four or five miles farther upstream but there is no 
evidence that the camp was moved. Again we may 
assume that the camp was located on the east side of 
the river. 


Saturday, November 3. 
Washington camped a second time at the mouth of 
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the Kanawha River. On November 3 he recorded: 
“We set of down the River on our return homewards, 
and Incampd at the Mouth.” 

Also from this day’s record we know that Washing- 
ton ascended the Kanawha only fourteen miles, for on 
his downstream journey to the Ohio he gave the direc- 
tions and distances which total exactly fourteen miles. 


Sunday, November 4. 

The journey up the Ohio began on November 4 on 
which date the party made about twenty miles, reaching 
the bottom in which they camped on October 27. Wash- 
ington recorded observing the bottom above Point 
Pleasant and the bottom along the horseshoe-shaped 
course of the Ohio. Continuing he writes that “After 
passing this bottom and abt. a Mile of Hills, we entered 
into the 3d Bottom and Incampd. This bottom reaches 
within about half a Mile of the Rapid at the point of 
the Great Bent.” 


Monday, November 5. 

Washington and Captain Crawford walked about 
eight miles along the base of the hills which parallel 
the south side of the river, and probably joined the re- 
mainder of the party just below the rapids in the Great 
Bend. 

As they made their way upstream they came to a 
bottom which Washington described on October 29. 
This gives us a key to the location of his camp for the 
night of November 5. In his journal he wrote, “‘A little 
above this Bottom we Incamped. ...” The point indi- 
cated on the map is somewhat indefinite, but the camp 
was probably located on the south shore. 
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Tuesday, November 6. 

Five miles upstream they came to Kiashuta’s camp 
and were detained all day in a lowland on the east side 
of the Ohio. In his journal he recorded, “We left our 
Incampment a little after daylight, and in about 5 Miles 
we came to Kiashutas Hunting Camp... .” A little 
further on he added, “I was detained at Kiashuta’s Camp 
all the remaining part of this day.” This move of only 
five miles is one of the shortest on his Ohio River 
journey. 


Wednesday, November 7. 

The Washington journal covering the ten-day period 
from November 7 to 16 has been greatly injured, thus 
the location of the camp sites becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult. Fortunately his briefer diary entitled “Where 
and how my time is Spent” gives some assistance in 
making the locations. 

The camp of November 7 cannot be located with 
certainty. In the diary he wrote, **Reached the Mouth 
of Hockhocking—distant abt. 20 Miles.” From the 
mutilated journal we glean the following: 


“.. ile or two, we passed a good smart... 
on the East side, this Bottom . . . opposite to 
Great Hockhocking above which, and opposite to 
Dela... Hunting Party, we Incamped.” 


From these two entries we may conclude that his 
camp was near the mouth of the Hocking River. From 
the fragmented sentence we note that he located the 
camp opposite to the Delaware hunting party. This 
probably means that his camp was on the Ohio shore 
above the mouth of the Hocking River. This would 
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free him from their idle conversations and permit him 
to get an early start the next day. 


Thursday, November 8. 

E-xact locations become difficult where the mutilated 
journal permits of several interpretations. 

“... St below the Mouth of Mus ... Incampd”’ has 
been interpreted by Hulbert’’ as “Just below the mouth 
of Muskingum we Incamped.”’ In the shorter diary 
Washington wrote that they “Came within a Mile of 
the Mouth of the Muskingum 27 Miles.”” On that day 
he and Crawford explored the hills back to the south of 
the river, and the Indian guide brought them to the 
river lower down than they planned. This probably 
means that the camp was on the south side of the river 
and about a mile below the mouth of the Muskingum. 


Friday, November 9. 

The party made only about seventeen miles and 
reached a section along the river later designated as the 
Three Brothers. Washington’s journal carries the brief 
record: “Incampd by the 3 Islands.” Not only stormy 
weather but a bear hunt delayed the party for that day. 
Obviously only an approximate location can be made of 
the camp for the night of November 9. Washington’s 
estimate of the upstream distance was too high by ap- 
proximately two or three miles. 


Saturday, November 10. 

3ecause of the continued rain, Washington’s party 
did not start out until noon and made only twelve miles, 
according to his diary, to the lower end of the long 


* Hulbert, Op. cit., p. 475. 
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reach where he camped. As a matter of fact his esti- 
mate of the distance is in error by about three miles. 
The distance traveled was only nine miles, hence the 
rapid current must have affected his estimation of the 
distances. 

This location is made from the brief entry in his 
diary, ““Arrivd at the lower end of the long reach abt 12 
Miles, not setting of till 12 O clock.” 


Sunday, November 11. 

From the journal which was injured it appears that 
the party negotiated the long reach on November 11, 
for the fragmented sentence reads as follows, “. . . we 
got... head of the long reach abt....” In the briefer 
journal he states simply, “Came about 16 Miles after 
hard working the greatest part of the day.” The long 
reach measures almost exactly sixteen miles in length, 
thus his camp can be located in a general way, but 
again the side of the river cannot be determined. 


Monday, Nevember 12. 

High water delayed the party again on November 
12, and caused Washington to consider having the 
horses brought to Mingo Town just below the modern 
city of Steubenville. From his briefer journal we learn 
that they made only five miles against the strong cur- 
rent. His camp probably was at about the position of 
New Martinsville, West Virginia. 

“Only got about 5 Miles...” from the diary is all 
that we have to make the location, for his entry in the 
journal is devoted to the weather and the conditions of 
the river in flood. 
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Tuesday, November 13. 

From the briefer journal we learn that Washington 
“Reached the uppermost broken Timber Creek distant 
about 7 Miles, contending with a violent Currt. the whole 
day.” The stream referred to was mentioned in the 
longer journal in the entry of October 25. This can be 
identified as Sunfish Creek in Belmont County in Ohio. 
It is possible then that Washington may have camped 
on the Ohio side of the river at or near the mouth of 
Sunfish Creek. 


Wednesday, November 14. 

Washington’s briefer journal states that they “Came 
to the Captening or Fox Grape Vine Creek distant about 
10 Miles.” In the longer but mutilated journal he men- 
tions a distance of eleven miles. A measurement of 
the river course between Sunfish Creek and Captina 
Creek shows that the distance is only a little over eight 
miles. Washington states definitely that he got out on 
the west side and walked through a neck of land below 
the mouth of the Captening (modern Captina Creek). 
It is probable then that he camped on the Ohio shore 
just above the mouth of the aforementioned creek. 


Thursday, November 15. 

The weather had improved and the party was mak- 
ing better time upstream. In the briefer journal Wash- 
ington recorded: “Reached Weeling (on the West) 
where there had been an Indian Town and where some 
of the Shawnas are going to settle in the Spring, distant 
from our Incampment 12 Miles.” His estimate of the 
distance from their last camp is a few miles under the 
actual distance covered even if we assume that he 
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camped on November 15 two or three miles above the 
mouth of Captina Creek. Asa matter of fact Washing- 
ton gives elsewhere in his journal a list of places and 
distances which he made at Fort Pitt from Thomas 
Hutchins’ compilation, and from this record the dis- 
tance may be derived by taking the difference between 
the distances of the two places below Pittsburgh. This 
difference is nineteen miles. A careful measurement of 
the distance on the modern accurate maps shows it to 
be just short of nineteen and a half miles. 

Since Washington mentioned the Wheeling River on 
the west side of the Ohio it is probable that he camped 
on that side. 

There is still an alternative location to be considered. 
The stream now called the McMahon Creek enters the 
Ohio from the west side about four and a half miles 
below the Wheeling Creek of Ohio. This stream is 
nearly fifteen miles above the Captina. In the record 
for the following day Washington mentions that they 
traveled upstream thirteen miles and camped a short 
distance below the mouth of two cross creeks. I am 
inclined to the opinion that Washington camped at the 
mouth of McMahon Creek on the Ohio side of the river, 
for thirteen miles upstream places his next camp ap- 
proximately where he states it was, just below the second 
cross creeks. 

Priday, November 16. 

As Washington continued upstream he took time to 
ascend the hills near Wheeling, West Virginia, where 
he could see the Wheeling River meandering through a 
bottom of fine land. On the downstream journey he 
observed two sets of cross creeks and it was just below 
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the second set that he camped on November 16. “...A 
little below the 2d cross Creeks, we incampd distance 
from our last 13 or fourteen Miles,” is the record from 
his longer journal. The distance from McMahon Creek 
to Short Creek in Ohio, which is one of the cross creeks 
referred to by Washington, is almost exactly thirteen 
miles. The shorter diary is not very enlightening, for 
the entry “Got within 13 miles of lower cross Creeks, 
13 Miles,” not only confirms the statement in the journal 
but also contradicts it. From the more extended account 
of the adjacent lands in his journal we may conclude 
that his camp was just below the lower set of cross 
creeks. 


Saturday, November 17. 

At about three o’clock Washington arrived at Mingo 
Town on the Ohio side of the river about three miles 
below Steubenville. This was where he camped with 
the Indians on the night of October 22. Here he hoped 
to be met by the Indian who had been sent ahead to 
bring the horses from Fort Pitt. The floods had 
so delayed him that he passed through Mingo Town 
‘... only the morning before. ...”’ This probably means 
the morning of the previous day. 


‘ 


Sunday, November 18. 

Washington was still at Mingo Town on November 
18. His very brief entry for that date relates his bar- 
gaining with the Indians to take his canoe to Fort Pitt, 
for which he agreed “to pay 6 Dollars and give them a 
Quart Tinn Can.” 


Vol. XLI—2. 
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Monday, November 19. 

The Indians set off with the canoe on November 19 
but Washington was detained at the Mingo camp. This 
gave him time to make an extended entry in his journal 
including a corrected list of places and distances which 
he had made at Fort Pitt prior to his downstream jour- 
ney. He had copied these distances from the record of 
Thomas Hutchins, who later became geographer to the 
Continental Army. 


Tuesday, November 20. 

The horses arrived at one o’clock and Washington 
set out at two “and got about 10 miles.” He probably 
traveled eastward overland directly toward Fort Pitt, 
and camped about five or six miles east of the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania boundary. 


Wednesday, November 21. 

On Wednesday, November 21, Washington reached 
Fort Pitt, a distance of about twenty-five miles from the 
camp of the night before. His entry for this date is 
concerned chiefly with the character of the land and its 
vegetal cover. 

On November 22 Washington spent the whole day 
at Fort Pitt settling his accounts and entertaining 
friends. The following day he set off for Mt. Vernon 
which he reached on December 1 after having been 
absent from home nine weeks and a day, on his longest 
journey into the interior of North America. 

On this “Tour to the Ohio” Washington penetrated 
the Ohio country as far west as the junction of the 
Kanawha and Ohio Rivers. On thirty-one consecutive 
nights from October 20 to November 19, 1770, he 
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camped upon the banks of the Ohio and Kanawha 
Rivers. Of these thirty-one camp sites only thirteen 
can be located with certainty and of these, two sites 
were used on two or more different occasions. For 
example, he spent four nights at Mingo Town, one on 
the downstream journey and three on his return. 

Five additional sites can be located with less cer- 
tainty, but either from direct statement in the journal 
or from the context it is possible to give the probable 
side of the river chosen for the camp. 

Of the remaining thirteen camps eight can be lo- 
cated in a general way, that is, the approximate position 
along the river can be given. Either because Washing- 
ton failed to be explicit in his journal or because of the 
accident which destroyed portions of the record for ten 
days we are unable to determine the side of the river 
on which he camped. 

Five positions shown on the map are so uncertain 
that they cannot be regarded as definite in any sense 
whatever. The position along the river probably is 
within five miles of the actual site, but it is still a very 
approximate location even as shown on the small scale 
map. 

In this year of the bicentennial celebration of the 
birth of George Washington it would be an appropriate 
undertaking of the communities along the Ohio River to 
attempt to mark these sites used by Washington in so 
far as they can be located. 











GEORGE WASHINGTON’S INTEREST IN THE 
OHIO COUNTRY 


By C. B. GALBREATH 


February 22nd will be the bicentennial anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. We are apt to 
think of him as a stately, heroic figure, far remote from 
us in time and space. Two hundred years is a com- 
paratively brief period in the life of a nation. Only 
four generations have passed away since the death of 
Washington. Many are now living who read in the 
newspapers at the time the announcement of the death 
of the last soldier of the Revolution. 

Washington was born in Virginia, the “Old Do- 
minion,” which, prior to the Civil War, bordered on our 
own State, and he was so interested in the region where 
we now dwell that he made a journey thither years be- 
fore the minute men at Concord Bridge 


“Fired the shot heard round the world,” 


and the bell on Independence Hall “proclaimed liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Washington’s interest in the vast primeval wilder- 
ness that covered the Alleghany Mountains and the 
regions beyond is traced by one historian to the counsel 
of his mother in 1747, given to dissuade him from a life 
at sea where his brother had found a romantic career 
She directed his thought “‘to those darkling forests that 
stretched illimitably away to the westward of their 
Virginia home.”” 





"Hulbert, Archer Butler, “Washington’s Tour of Ohio,” Publications 
of the Ohio Historical and Archeological and Historical Society, Vol. 
XVII, p. 432. 
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George Washington’s Interest in the Ohio Country 


A year later he was surveying lands on the upper 
Potomac and developing a strong attachment for the 

















somber forests on the eastern slope of the mountains 
and the rivers that flowed through their shadowy soli- 
tudes. At the age of nineteen years, on the death of his 
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brother Lawrence, he succeeded to his office as adjutant 
general of a military district in Virginia with the title 
of major. He entered upon the study of tactics to fit 
himself for service against the French and Indians who 
were threatening the western border of the Common- 
wealth. 

He early became a thrifty lad and manifested a de- 
sire to become a landed proprietor. At the age of 
sixteen years he acquired five hundred and fifty acres of 
“wild land” in Frederick County, Virginia, and paid 
for it with money earned as surveyor. Two years later 
he bought a farm of four hundred and fifty-six acres, 
and in 1752 purchased another tract of five hundred and 
fifty-two acres. Before he was twenty-one years of age, 
he had through his own efforts become the owner of 
1,558 acres. Here is conclusive evidence of his early 
ambition to become an extensive land owner.” 

In 1753 Washington was chosen by Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia to carry an important message to 
the French commander at Fort LeBoeuf, twelve miles 
south of Lake Erie in Pennsylvania where Waterford 
now stands. Another man had been sent on this mis- 
sion and had failed. The appointment appealed to 
young Washington’s pride. With his party on horse- 
back, including French and Indian interpreters and 
Christopher Gist, the famous explorer and backwoods- 
man, he set out on the last day of October in that year 
on the long journey through Western Pennsylvania. 
The mission was successfully accomplished. On the re- 
turn journey the party was overtaken by the bitter cold 
and drifting snows of winter. It was impractical for 





* Woodward, W. E., George Washington, the Image and the Man, 
pp. 82-93. 
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the entire party to proceed. Washington and Gist faced 
the rigorous weather, the dangers of the primeval forest, 
the skulking savages, and returned on foot to deliver 
the message of the French commander to Governor Din- 
widdie. The promptness and intrepidity with which the 
mission was accomplished favorably impressed the 
Governor. This exploit has at times been likened to 
“carrying a message to Garcia.” 


In the French and Indian War, which promptly fol- 
lowed, Washington’s first important military services 
were in the Upper Ohio Valley at the Great Meadows; 
in the disastrous campaign of General Braddock; and 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne, changed in name 
to Fort Pitt after its capture by the British. 


It is a significant fact that Washington’s entire mili- 
tary experience, prior to the Revolution, was in the 
Upper Ohio Valley. 

He was early attracted to western lands as a profit- 
able investment. After the close of the French and 
Indian War the lands east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Great Lakes were transferred to the British and 
Washington at this time was a royal British subject. 
He was interested in the Ohio Company; he was one of 
the organizers of the Mississippi Company which sought 
to obtain from the Crown of Great Britain a grant of 
2,500,000 acres of land “on the Mississippi and its 
waters.” Four months after the organization of this 
company the British Ministry issued a proclamation 
that put an end to grants of western lands for purposes 
of settlement. This annoyed but did not discourage 
Washington. He continued to seek information in re- 
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gard to lands already granted and to acquire them as 
he was able. 

John J. Ingalls in his colorful and somewhat ironic 
oratory once said that George Washington was a pa- 
triot; that there could be no doubt in regard to that. 
“This did not prevent him,” said Ingalls, “from seeing 
a good thing far off.” “The location of the National 
Capital near his patrimonial estates did not diminish 
their value.’ The inference here is that he used his 
great influence to have the Nation’s Capital located near 
his plantations. Over against this suggestion we may 
place the historic fact that he served eight years as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary Army with- 
out salary and that he renounced his claim for Virginia 
bounty lands amounting to 23,333 acres. He gave to 
the American cause in salary and lands the equivalent, 
at the lowest estimate, of $150,000. Truly it may be 
said that his was a patriotic and unselfish service. 

But he knew a good thing when he saw it and he 
saw it afar off. He saw it over the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in our wonderful Ohio country. In his early 
military service he had traversed the Monongahela and 
the Allegheny valleys. He had seen these two rivers 
unite to form the beautiful Ohio. But he had not ex- 
plored its valley to the westward. 

On October 5, 1770, Washington set out on his 
journey to this valley. At this time the territory north- 
west of the Ohio River was an unsettled and unorgan- 
ized wilderness. This journey was commenced almost 
four years and seven months before the opening battles 
of the Revolution and five years and nine months before 
the Declaration of Independence. British authority 
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was then supreme in the Colonies and George Wash- 
ington was a british subject. His purpose in this west- 
ern journey was to get first-hand information in regard 
to lands along the Ohio, which he was to view for the 
first time, although he had heard and read of them. 
He reached Fort Pitt October 17. 

His journey down the Ohio and return is described 
in the preceding contribution by Dr. Guy-Harold Smith 
with special reference to encampment sites. Dr. Smith, 
Department of Geography in the Ohio State University, 
has devoted time and scholarly care to the map and the 
text. Every known source of information has been con- 
sulted. The result is highly satisfactory and strictly 
reliable. The suggestion of Dr. Smith that the camp 
sites should be marked is commendable. Where the side 
of the river is not definitely known, markers appropri- 
ately inscribed should be placed on both sides. 

This journey left a lasting impression on the mind of 
Washington. The exigencies of the Revolution, its 
trials and its triumphs, did not change his high estimate 
of the Ohio country. In 1784, one vear after the sign- 
ing of the Definitive Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, 
he made the following entry in his diary: 

Into this river (Ohio) * * * Big Beaver Creek, Muskin- 
gum, Hockhocking, Scioto and the two Miamis, in its upper 


region and many others in the lower pour themselves from the 
westward through one of the most fertile countries of the globe.» 


The region here described, in this bicentennial year, 
is our own Ohio, and this tribute was paid by George 
Washington after he had led the Revolution to triumph, 
bade farewell to his fellow officers and retired for a brief 





* Hulbert, A. B., Washington and the West, pp. 87-88. 
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period to Mt. Vernon and private life. He had not yet 
been called to the Presidency of the young Republic. 

In this same year, 1784, he wrote to Governor Ben- 
jamin Harrison of Virginia a letter in which he pro- 
posed a system of water transportation for the Ohio 
country, which should join the Ohio River and Lake 
Erie. Forty-one years afterwards the first shovelful of 
earth was raised in the construction of the canals which 
meant so much in the early development and progress 
in Ohio. 

Washington was not a dreamer but he had a vision. 
He had faith that the Ohio Valley would in time call 
to it a large population. When the proper preliminary 
steps were taken by Congress he felt assured that this 
favored region would, in his own language, “be settled 
faster than any other ever was,” that imagination could 
not measure the development of this inland empire. 

After the organization of the Northwest Territory, 
the establishment of the first permanent settlement at 
Marietta and the election of Washington as President 
of the United States, he found frequent occasion to ex- 
press his abiding faith in the future of the region that 
he explored in his earlier years. Of the settlement at 
Marietta, he said: 

No colony in America was ever settled under such favorable 
auspices as that which has just commenced at the Muskingum. 
Information, property, and strength will be its characteristics. 


I know many of the settlers personally, and there were never men 
better calculated to promote the welfare of such a community. 


To the end of his days he watched with sympathetic 
interest the development of the Northwest Territory 
and especially that portion which has become our home 
state. 
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George Washington's life is a part of the history of 
Ohio. The journey which has been recounted and il- 
lustrated by the excellent map was the most extensive 
that he made into the western country. It is proposed 
to present as a pageant, a replica of that journey as one 
of the culminating events of this bicentennial year. Our 
entire State should enter with enthusiasm into the spirit 
of this celebration in honor of the man whose faith 
and courage did so much to found a government that 
has stood the test of time and today leads the world in 
wealth and prestige and power. In no state should that 
spirit be more manifest than in our own Ohio; Ohio, the 
heart of our peerless and invincible Republic. 
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CORNELIUS SEDAM AND HIS FRIENDS IN 
WASHINGTON’S TIME’ 


By Mrs. Emma S. Backus 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The old days were great because the men who moved in them had 
mighty qualities.” 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

“Grand old times, with a grand old father!” 
This tribute to the times and the man was penned 
by a son of the subject of this sketch, in 1885, when 
Matthew Sedam, then residing at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
wrote reminiscently to his younger brother, David, at 
Cincinnati, recalling early days together on their father’s 
farm. 

Matthew Sedam had then attained the venerable age 
of fourscore, but he still remembers certain little hap- 
penings in his boyhood days which he brings to mind 
in this letter. 

“We had lots of fun making cider, shooting, trap- 
ping, bull-fighting, horse-raising.” (Or does he mean 
racing?) The picture he draws of that period is the 
free outdoor life of a typical Western ranch, the like of 
which is rapidly vanishing from the American scene. 

In his letter he mentions “all the old characters,— 
the lime man, the village blacksmith, and the rest,” and 
then, in terms of admiration, recalls his stern parent, 


*From letters and documents in the possession of Miss Helen May 
Curtis, a great-granddaughter of the subject of the sketch, and other refer- 
ences in the works of Cincinnati historians, Charles Theodore Greve, and 
Henry and Kate Ford, also from the Journal of Lieutenant Ebenezer Denny. 


(28) 
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Cornelius, ‘“‘under whose military rule no one was exempt 
from work; who bossed all hands, no shuffling in the 
ranks,—with a place for everything, and everything im 
its place.” 

These habits of discipline and order must have been 
implanted in the pioneer, Sedam, when he became a 
member of the New Jersey militia at the early age of 
sixteen, and these traits persisted throughout his life- 
time. In a letter from his comrade-in-arms, Thomas 
Mifflin, while the latter was governor of Pennsylvania, 
we find a similar reference to Sedam’s “firmness of mind, 
regularity of living and strength of military habits.” 

For a description of the appearance of Cornelius, 
we are indebted to his friend Howells, then governor of 
New Jersey, who draws a pen-picture of Sedam in his 
thirties, as “erect in carriage; broad and firmly made; 
height five feet eleven or thereabouts; fair-haired and 
of good complexion; a soldier and a gentleman.” 

Something of the dauntless spirit of the pioneer, 
Cornelius, must have lived on in the son, Matthew, even 
until the advanced age of eighty, judging from a letter 
which the latter wrote to his brother, who had just 
suffered the misfortune of having his house in Cincin- 
nati inundated by the flood of ’84. After assuring David 
that he shall not come to want, Matthew adds this spir- 
ited line of encouragement: “On, Stanley, on! Charge, 
Chester, charge!” 

Before the retirement of Cornelius Sedam to the 
quiet routine of a farmer and family-man on his land 
grant on the banks of the Ohio, his earlier life was so 
closely identified with important events during the Revo- 
lution, both in the East and the West, that we wonder 
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why such scant mention is made of him in the histories 
of the time. The author has taken some pains to un- 
earth the story of his career from various sources in 
print and manuscript, in order that the reader may 
have a more complete picture of the man than scattered 
records afford. 

There is a brief notice of him in Charles Theodore 
Greve’s Centennial History of Cincinnati, following a 
record of the list of officers at Fort Washington at the 
time Harmar was in command. Sedam’s name appears 
among them, and Greve makes this comment: “Ensign 
Cornelius Sedam became a celebrated character in Cin- 
cinnati history. It was from him and his son that the 
village of Sedamsville received its name.” 

This neglect of the man by local historians is perhaps 
to be explained by the fact that members of the family 


view to having them assembled for publication later. 
The late Howard Sedam, an Eastern clergyman, col- 
lected some important facts concerning the life of his 
soldier-forebear at the request of Kate (Sedam) Horne, 
formerly of Cincinnati, and later a resident of Paris, 
France. The correspondence between these two mem- 
bers of the family is now in Miss Curtis’ possession, 
since the recent death of her aunt in Paris. 


In looking over these letters and documents, we find 
that in duration of service alone Sedam’s military career 
is extraordinary. Beginning with his enlistment in 1775 
in the state troops of New Jersey, we find him entering 
the United States army six years later, after which he 
was sent to Fort Harmar, to Fort Finney, and to Fort 
Washington, where he participated in St. Clair’s march 
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and shared Wayne’s victory. He was recalled during the 
War of 1812. 


As a pioneer citizen of Cincinnati, Sedam’s later 
record shines with an equal lustre, for he colonized the 
village of Sedamsville, on the Ohio, about four miles 
below the Licking, bringing with him some three hun- 
dred soldiers, whose descendants are now peopling the 


valley and slopes of the hill above Bold Face Creek. 


Like John Cleves Symmes, the first Nicholas Long- 
worth and others who came to live in Cincinnati after 
the war, Cornelius Sedam was a Jerseyman. We quote 
from the manuscript of Howard Sedam, viz: 


The records of the Reformed Dutch Church of Raritan, New 
Jersey, show that Cornelius R. Sedam was baptized there as an 
infant in the year 1760. 


Whether Sedam was actually born there is somewhat 
uncertain, as reports vary, it being the impression of 
another (a member of the family by marriage), that his 
natal place was Holland, that he came to America as an 
infant, and generally referred to himself as a “Nether- 
lander.” The name is spelled differently in the printed 
record,—sometimes as Suydam, again as Sydam, and 
later as Sedam. The simpler spelling was adopted, Miss 
Curtis claims, when Cornelius found that his untutored 
men had trouble writing his name correctly, and spelled 
it phonetically, whereupon he is said to have commented, 
“What is good enough for my men is good enough for 


9 


me. 

The progenitor of the Sedams in this country was 
Hendrick Rycker Sedam, “whose remains were buried 
in 1791 between the building and the street of the Dutch 
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church at Flatbush, Brooklyn, with an inscription in the 
Dutch language on the tombstone.” (We find this re- 
corded, to establish the family connection, in Howard 
Sedam’s manuscript prepared for Kate (Sedam) Horne, 
the aunt of Miss Helen May Curtis: 


It remains to identify Cornelius R. Sedam, your grand- 
father, with the soldier bearing that name who served in the 
American Revolution. He (Sedam) enlisted in the militia of the 
Province of New Jersey on June twenty-third, 1775. (Making 
allowance for his birth a few months before his baptism, 1760, 
this would make him about sixteen years of age at the time of his 
enlistment. ) 

His captain was Jacob Ten Eyck, in the township of Bridge- 
water, in the county of Somerset, under the command of Colonel 
Stephen Hunt. He was private and corporal in the First Bat- 
talion; afterwards ensign in Captain Outwater’s Company State 
troops. He served in the New Jersey militia until their disband- 
ment in 1781. This was almost immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities by the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. He 
had already been six years in the service; he then entered the 
Regular Army of the United Provinces and was in military service 
twenty-one years. 

After the disbandment of the New Jersey State troops in 
1781, he entered the United States army. The army proper went 
into camp at New Windsor, just south of Newburgh; Wash- 
ington’s headquarters were in the Hasbrouck House at Newburgh. 
Baron Von Steuben had his headquarters at the Verplanck House 
at Fishkill. In this house the Society of Cincinnati was born; 
General Von Steuben was the presiding officer at the first meeting. 
Sedam was a member of the General Society, by virtue of being 
enrolled in the New Jersey State Society the same year.) 


Several years later we find that Sedam left New Jer- 
sey and turned his face westward. 

In General Butler’s account of his trip down the 
Ohio in 1785, on his way to Fort Finney, he describes 
with lavish praise the fertility and beauty of the country 
on both sides of the river around the Licking, and men- 
tions “a very fine body of bottom land to a small creek 
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99 


below the Licking.” The historian, Greve, assumes that 
this was Bold Face Creek, the place which was later to 
become the site of Sedam’s homestead. 


It is in Lieutenant Denny’s Journal of the same 
period, that we find the first mention of Sedam in the 


West. 


June fifth, 1787. Captain Smith, with his company ; Ensign 
Sedam, with part of Mercer’s company; Lieutenant Peters, Dr. 
‘lliot and myself, left ort Harmar to join the troops at the 
Rapids. 

June tenth, 1787. In the morning we joined our friends at 
the Falls. 


We read in Fords’ History of Hamilton County the 
conclusion of this expedition: 

General Butler and his commissioners left the fort soon after 
the treaty was concluded. The soldiers remained, however, with 
Major Finney, Captain Ziegler, Lieutenant Denny, and other well- 
known officers in command. St. Patrick’s Day was duly cele- 
brated by the bold Irish boys of the garrison, with all hands tak- 
ing part in such festivities as included the disposal of festive 
liquids, and also in the observance of the 4th of July, which fol- 
lowed in due course of time. 


In this same detachment was Captain David Ziegler, 
the lifelong friend of Sedam, whom he had, perhaps, 
learned to know while the former was in Von Steuben’s 
company, around Fishkill and Newburgh. Thereafter, 
we find the names of Lieutenant Denny, Ensign Sedam 
and Captain Ziegler appearing in various accounts of 
military affairs in the West. 

A few years later, in General Harmar’s list of off- 
cers under him at Fort Washington, June ninth, 1790, 

Vol. XLI—3. 
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we read, along with Harmar’s favorite, Ebenezer Denny, 
the name of Ensign Cornelius Sedam. 

Denny mentions him again in describing St. Clair’s 
terrible fiasco in the Wabash country, when those that 
remained were making their way back to Fort Wash- 
ington, after the slaughter of more than six hundred 
men and officers, not to mention three hundred missing 
or wounded. “I got Lieutenants Sedam and Morgan 
with half a dozen stout men, to fill up the road, and to 
move slowly, I halted, myself, until the General came 
up.”’ (We read that Captain Ziegler, who was directing 
the retreat from where he had been posted under a tree 
along the road, kept a cool head through it all, and lit a 
pipe to steady his nerves after the carnage!) 

Evidently Ensign Sedam gave a good account of 
himself in this battle, and it was doubtless upon St. 
Clair’s recommendation that he was made captain. His 
commission, bearing the signatures of President Wash- 
ington and Secretary Knox, dated March nineteenth, 
1793, states that the promotion became effective from 
the 23rd of April of the year before, just a short time 
after the Wabash campaign. 

Although there is no printed record, to the author’s 
knowledge, of Sedam’s part in the Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers, the fact that he remained in the Western army 
for three or four years longer, would bear out the claims 
of Howard Sedam that Cornelius fought under Anthony 
Wayne in the campaign that resulted in the Peace of 
Greenville in 1795. 

While at Fort Washington, Sedam must have met, 
perhaps for the first time, another young ensign who 
was later to become the president of the United States, 
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William Henry Harrison, who came to “the Miami 
slaughter-house” a few weeks after St. Clair’s defeat. 


But it was to David Ziegler,’ soldier of fortune, and 
veteran of many wars, both in this country and abroad, 
that Sedam’s heart went out. He formed for this gal- 
lant German emigrant a lifelong attachment that per- 
sisted long after their swords had rusted in peacetime 
pursuits. 


About this jolly major, who later became the first 
president of the village of Cincinnati, much has been 
written to enliven the dull pages of history with his pic- 
turesque exploits. One of the best of these stories is 
told of the time when the major marshalled his men at 
Fort Washington, for the inspection of General Wayne, 
when the latter was making his triumphal tour, after the 
victory at Fallen Timbers. Ziegler had resigned from 


* David Ziegler was born in Heidelberg, where his father kept a wine- 
shop frequented by the students of that famous college town on the Neckar. 
He had had considerable experience as a soldier in the old country, having 
served under Frederick the Great, and against the Turks under Catherine 
II of Russia. He came to the New World, tired of wars and fighting, and 
settled in Pennsylvania, only to learn that this country was on the eve of a 
revolution. He enlisted at once, under Baron Von Steuben; he was with 
Washington at Brandywine, Long Island, Monmouth and Bergen Point; 
and was present at the surrender of Cornwallis, his troops holding the 
trenches at that momentous time. 

Like his friend Sedam, he accompanied General Harmar to the West, 
and was stationed first at Marietta, and afterward at Fort Washington in 
Cincinnati. Ziegler saw much Indian service, and was with St. Clair in his 
defeat. He resigned from the army in 1792, goaded to the act by the 
jealousy of his fellow-officers, but remained in Cincinnati. 

We find the following comment in Denny’s Journal (Sept. ninth, 
1788.) 


“Ziegler takes pride in having the handsomest company in the regi- 
ment. To do him justice, his company has always been considered the first 
in point of discipline and appearance. Four-fifths of his company have been 
Germans.” 
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the regular army and was in charge of a company of the 
local militia. Prodding these awkward, raw recruits in 
the middle with his sword, as they lined up on parade, 
he addressed them: “You are about to meet the gr-reat 
general, Anthony Wayne, commander of the Legion. 
Be pleased, then, to look gr-reat—, to look like the Devil, 
—to look like me!’ 

Major Ziegler’s marriage at Marietta, Feb. 22d, 
1789, to Lucy Sheffield, was witnessed by his friend, 
Ebenezer Denny, the latter having been persuaded to 
act as best man at the ceremony. 

Ziegler had been placed in command of the garrison 
at Cincinnati when St. Clair left for Philadelphia to 
make his report to President Washington, and to ask 
for a court of inquiry following the disaster. 

In the writings of Howard Sedam, we find reference 
to a portrait of Cornelius Sedam, painted evidently at 
this period, at the request of a fellow officer, Buell, who 
later turned it over to General Scott. Both Scott and 
Buell were officers in the Western service at that time, 
in and around Fort Washington. What became of this 
painting the family does not know. 

We do not hear of Cornelius again until we find him 
back in his old haunts in New Jersey and in Philadelphia, 
soliciting letters of introduction from his former com- 
rades-in-arms, with the intention of making a trip to the 
West Indies as a merchant mariner. He has resigned 
from the army and is planning to purchase two ships 
with a cargo of powder, though evidently not entirely 
pleased with his proposed partner in the deal, as the fol- 
lowing letter reveals: 
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To Cornelius Sedam, Dear Sir: 

“Your polite note just received. It truly astounded me that 
you should have any such opinion of me. If you feel yourself 
perfectly safe, and you think there is no danger of your health, 
and in every respect perfectly agreed to take the trip to Guada- 
loupe, I will do this. 

“T have an offer of a very good schooner, about the size of 
Captain Collinges, and likewise a fast-sailing ship of about two 
hundred tons. Captain Sibbald says both will sail equal to any- 
thing he ever saw. These vessels I shall purchase. Will take 
care to get good, agreeable captains, have them away in a very 
few days, with two hundred barrells powder in each. 

“The captains will agree with them that if they deliver the 
cargo in Guadaloupe, and return to Philadelphia, to have one 
thousand dollars more than their pay, and assist you in every way 
in the business. 

“Will place both the vessels in your name, get all the papers 
that can be wished from the French minister for you on these 
terms. Say I will charge you with one-half the cargoes, say pow- 
der at 7/6 and other articles as we may purchase them, the ex- 
penses of the voyage to be equally divided between us in case of 
profit which I do contemplate to be handsome pay, 1 1/2 Dolls. 
per Ib. If it should not be agreeable to your expectations, will 
allow you commission on 40000 Ibs. powder, 7/6, 40000 Dolls. 
On the other cargo says 8000 Dolls, for covering 48,000. 

“Commission at 10%, clear of charges, is 4800 Dolls. certain. 
But I do contemplate a profit for you on out and home cargo, 
if it should only bring 15/ per lb., of at least twenty-eight to 
thirty-five thousand Dolls. 

Your friend 
Josepu D. MILLER. 


The British have in agitation to attack Guadaloupe as soon 
as hurricane season is over. Can you call and see me this evening? 


During the late summer of 1796 our captain con- 
tinues to busy himself with preparations for the journey 
to the West Indies. Perhaps he has opportunity to talk 
with the distinguished statesman, Alexander Hamilton, 
who has just resigned from Washington’s cabinet as 
secretary of the treasury. 

In Miss Curtis’ collection of family papers, are in- 
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teresting letters from several distinguished men of that 
time who knew Sedam as “a soldier and a gentleman” 
and from whom he had requested letters for use in his 
travels. 

There is a brief one from his former commander, 
Josiah Harmar, who had declined to accompany St. 
Clair on his ill-fated expedition, when he discovered how 
poorly equipped was his army for war against the 
savage. The letter is dated September, 1796. 


The bearer, Captain Cornelius Rycker Sedam of the Amer- 
ican army, has served under my command for several years to the 
Westward. I do certify that he is an officer of distinguished 
merit, that he has conducted himself with honor and reputation, 
and that he deserves well of his country. 

Jostan HARMAR—PHILADELPHIA. 


In a similar vein is a letter from the governor of 
New Jersey. 
Sir: 


Yours of August nineteenth, 1796, is duly rec’d, intimating 
your design of going to Europe, and that your friends, among 
whom you are but just in ranking me, have written letters. I 
have to regret that I cannot be of service to you, sir, for want of 
being known in Europe, but I add with pleasure whatever I can 
contribute, to assure all whom it may concern that whatever con- 
fidence they may repose in the integrity and honor of my friend 
and fellow-soldier, Captain Sedam, it can never, in my opinion, 
disappoint them. I am perfectly aware of the caution that be- 
comes me, as a private gentleman, and as the Governor of the 
State of New Jersey, but I do not hesitate to attest that from an 
intimate knowledge of you, in all the relations of a citizen, a sol- 
dier and a gentleman, and that from early life I have found you, 
and you have ever been considered as worthy of the confidence 
and respect of all good men. 

Accept, sir, my affectionate wishes for your success and 
safety, and rest assured that I take an interest in your happiness 
abroad, and your safe return. 

I am, sir, 
Your friend and yery humble servant 
TRENTON, AUGUST 20, 1796. R. P. HowELts, 
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Howells adds the following postscript: 


That there are in France very many official signatures, and 
by comparison you may identify this; for which you may apply 
to the offices where certificates of residents are lodged. In Hol- 
land I am unknown, and almost in England, but I wish, if any- 
thing should direct your route to Wales near an ancient castle 
called Caerfilly, I think in *Glenmoreganshire, you would inquire 
if any of my name live there. I know nor care but little about 
heraldry, but my great-grandfather’s name was Howell Harry, 
my grandfather Reynold Howell, and my grandmother’s Mary 
George. Mrs. Henfry, my friend’s wife, with his family, lives at 
Workton, I think, fifteen or twenty miles from Sheffield, who 
would be happy to hear of his being in good health, and in good 
hopes of seeing her soon. Adieu! 

Her two sons live in Trenton under my care, and are both 
well. 

If, by accident, the within recommendations should fall into 
other hands than are intended, let it be remembered that Captain 
Sedam is five feet eleven inches high or thereabouts, broad and 
firmly made, fair-haired and of good complexion, erect in car- 
riage, and about thirty two or three years of age, to the best of 
my recollection. 


R. P. Howe tts. 


Another letter dated August thirtieth, the same year, 
comes from the Adjutant General’s office at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, from a fellow-officer in the Masonic 
order of which Sedam was a member: 


Being informed of Captain Sedam’s intention of leaving the 
United States, it gives me pleasure to recommend him to the 
notice of those who esteem a brave soldier, a good officer and a 
worthy man. Having served with the captain in the late Amer- 
ican army, where | held the rank of Colonel of the First Regi- 
ment of Dragoons, and now holding that of General and Com- 
mander of the Cavalry of New Jersey, and Adjutant General of 
the Militia, has given me a knowledge of the Captain’s military 
merits and the satisfaction of thus introducing him to nations 
and individuals as a man of honor, convinced that in this char- 
acter he cannot, in any part of the world, want the aid of friends. 





*Glamorganshire. 
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I shall only add that Captain Sedam has served in Washing- 
ton Lodge No. 12, which I have the honor to be master of, as a 
deacon, and which gives me also the opportunity of recommending 
him to the attention of all lodges and Masons as a worthy and 
deserving brother. 


(Signed) M. T. H. Wuire. 


Among the most prominent of his endorsers in the 
East was Timothy Pickering, one time secretary of war, 
later secretary of state, succeeding Randolph to that of- 
fice. His brief, but unqualified praise of Sedam is 
embodied in the following paragraph: 


I certify that Cornelius R. Sedam was an officer in the army 
of the United States during the Revolutionary War. His known 
bravery and merit procured him a place as captain in the present 
army of the United States, in which he continued to serve with 
reputation until the late reduction of a part of the army, when he 
chose to retire as a man of honor, and an attentive, prudent officer, 
deservedly esteemed. 

(Signed) Timotny PICKERING, 
Late Secretary of War.. 
PHILADELPHIA, AuGust TWENTy-FIFTH, 1796. 


*Timothy Pickering was born in 1745 at Salem, Mass. He was a 
graduate of Harvard, and admitted to the bar, but was more interested in 
war than in legal matters. During the Revolution he was commander of 
the Essex Regiment of seven hundred men; he joined Washington’s army 
at Morristown in 1777, after which he was made adjutant-general. He 
served at Brandywine, Germantown and Yorktown. 

Pickering was prominent as one of the organizers of West Point, 
and personally directed the building of three frigates, one of which was the 
famed Constitution. He was first secretary of war, and later secretary of 
state, from which office he was removed by President Adams in 1800 for 
his leaning to Hamilton. In his retort to Mr. Adams’ charges, in which he 
called attention to the fact that all offices he had held had come to him un- 
solicited, he replied: “Yet Mr. Adams says ‘Pickering was ambitious! 
Under the simple appearance of a bald head and straight hair and under 
profession of profound Republicanism, he conceals an ardent ambition, en- 
vious of every superior, and impatient of obscurity.’” (When one reflects 
that before Adams made this accusation, Pickering had already held many 
high offices, the word “obscurity” seems most inappropriate!) 

In later years, President Washington employed Pickering as an In- 
dian agent; he was a great favorite with the tribes. 
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Sedam, however, was not destined to carry out his 
plan for the voyage to the West Indies. After all this 
stir and preparation for his departure, we find no record 
that he ever left the States, during the time that inter- 
vened between his retirement from the army and his 
final removal to the banks of the Ohio. 


Perhaps it was that letter from his friend, Thomas 
Mifflin, then governor of Pennsylvania, who wrote to 
him on September thirteenth, 1796, upon learning of 
his intention to leave the country, advising him against 
the venture: 


I have heard that you have resigned your commission as cap- 
tain in the army of the United States, and of your intention to 
make a voyage to the West Indies. 


You are most certainly the best judge of your own business, 
but as a friend I cannot but regret that you have commenced at 
so advanced a season the execution of your commercial schemes. 

The firmness of your mind, and the strength of your military 
habits, will, no doubt, make you despise all dangers of sea and 
climate, and the regularity of your life, in case of sickness, will 
give you the best chance of recovery. 


Still I shall be anxious for your return from a scene of dis- 
ease and carnage that must give infinite distress to a mind like 
yours, and if I am not mistaken, will soon induce you to return to 
your native country, in despite of the very sanguine calculations 
you may have made of the profits of your voyage. 

With a sincere wish that your views may not prove illusive, 
I am, affectionately, 

THoMAS MIFFLIN *— PHILADELPHIA. 


*Thomas Mifflin, a Philadelphia Quaker, was aide-de-camp to General 
Washington at Boston, in 1775. Shortly afterward he was made adjutant 
general, and later major-general, which position he held until the end of the 
war. He was a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1782, and as pres- 
ident of that body, received the resignation of General Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. 


In 1790 he was elected governor of Pennsylvania, which office he held 
for two terms, until 1799. 
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There is no record to show what influenced Sedam 
to change his plans, nor where he spent the interval fol- 
lowing his retirement from active service in the army. 

Three years later we find him farming on a 640-acre 
tract of the Symmes Purchase, located in what was then 
known as South Bend Township (later Delhi Township) 
on either side of Bold Face Creek, and up the slopes of 
Price Hill. 

Miss Curtis informs us that land warrants in the 
way of bounties, and also by purchase, were held by 
Cornelius Sedam as early as 1793, and she assumes 
that the farm on the creek was one of them. Another 
grant of one thousand acres owned by Sedam was lo- 
cated between the Miami and the Scioto, near Chilli- 
cothe, the deed being duly recorded December sixth, 
1797. For some reason this tract never came into the 
possession of his heirs, whereas the section on the Ohio 
River, a few miles below Fort Washington, remained in 
the family for several generations, having been divided 
at his death between his four sons. 

Various houses known as “the Sedam home’’ were 
built on this site around Bold Face Creek. The first 
was the original farm-house occupied by Cornelius, Sr., 
which stood not far from the river, in the center of the 
lower part of the estate. This was demolished when the 
site was acquired by the late Charles Fleischmann, who 
started a distillery and yeast-plant there which became, 
with the passing of the vears one of the largest enter- 
prises in the country. Another house built of stone, 
erected by the pioneer Sedam, stood further up the river; 
this section of the farm was included in Storrs Town- 
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ship, and became the domicile of “Squire Henry” Sedam. 
It was known first as the “Sylvan House,” and later as 
the “Manhattan.” At the other end of the farm down the 
river lived another son, David, whose mansion was 
known as “Riverside,” from which the surrounding vil- 
lage takes its name. 


The four sons, Cornelius, Henry, David and Mat- 
thew, were the result of Sedam’s marriage in 1799 to a 
daughter of Matthew Winton, a pioneer settler of Cin- 
cinnati, for whom the suburb of Winton Place was 
named. Following the early death of Sedam’s first wife,’ 
a young daughter, Eliza, went to live with the Wintons, 
by whom she was legally adopted. The boys were 
brought up under their father’s guidance on the farm, 
with a private tutor to supervise their education. 

At that time Matthew Winton owned an inn on Front 
street, opposite Deacon Wade’s house, not far from the 
“Green Tree Tavern.” The “Green Tree” was kept by 
Isaac Anderson, a lieutenant in the Revolutionary War. 
At the corner df the street at Sycamore Cove, was the 
popular hostelry of Griffin Yeatman, whose son Henry 
lived down the river in Sedam’s neighborhood. Yeat- 
man’s place was known as “The Sign of the Square and 
Compass.” The Supreme Court held its sessions there, 
and at one time a company of Thespians gave a series 
of performances in the stable of the Inn, devoting the 
proceeds to the project of starting a public library. 


Sedam’s sons had varying careers. Cornelius, who 
inherited the homestead, became a boat-captain; it is re- 


° By his second marriage, to Nancy Haynes, Sedam had three daugh- 
ters, Jane, Nancy, and Maria. 
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corded that he made the trip from New Orleans to Cin- 
cinnati in record-breaking time,—six days and eighteen 
hours. His boat was called the Duke of Orleans, and 
was later burned at the shore in front of his father’s 
house on the Ohio. 

Henry Sedam, usually referred to as “Squire 
Henry,” was well-known in and around Cincinnati for 
his eccentric decisions in administering the affairs of 
Storrs Township. Much has been printed about this 
affable squire in earlier records, to provide merriment 
for the reader, but we refrain from repeating these 
amusing stories, for want of space. 

David Ziegler Sedam was named after his father’s 
bosom friend and comrade, the jolly soldier of fortune 
from Heidelberg who became the first president of the 
village of Cincinnati, before its incorporation in 1819. 

David" was the owner of the mansion known as 
“Riverside,” where he lived the life of a country gentle- 
man, bringing up his young family with strict regard 
for their religious duties, as his father had done, whose 
home was known as a haven of refuge for itinerant 
preachers in that day. The house David built is still 
standing, though the contours are considerably changed 
from the original, a large porch having been removed, 
and other alterations made in recent years, after it 
passed into the hands of the present owner. 

The family is in possession of a handsome miniature 
of David Sedam, reproduced here by permission of Miss 
Curtis. 

Matthew Sedam, the writer of the letter from which 


* Miss Curtis’ grandfather. 
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we quote in our opening page, sold his share of the farm 
on Bold Face Creek, and went to Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where he acquired considerable real estate during his 





Sm 


Davin ZIEGLER SEDAM 


lifetime. He lived to a ripe old age, writing in this same 
letter regretfully of his approaching end, expressing the 
wish that he might have ‘“‘a new lease on life for a thou- 
sand years, renewable forever!” 
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He recounts an amusing incident of their early days 
together in this letter to his brother, David, which con- 
firms the opinion of those friends who testified to 
Sedam’s “firmness of mind and strength of military 
habits,” —habits which he continued to exercise in his 
later life as a farmer. We quote the paragraph: 

Our man Friday said one day that he would not work 
Father ordered his men to roll the man in a blanket and put him 


in the hot sun on the porch for a good sweat. And he went to 
work! 


Existence on the farm at Bold Face Creek was evi- 
dently not “all work and no play,” despite the strict dis- 
cipline of the elder Sedam, for Matthew mentions fondly 
a spring-house near the river, designated as “the bower,” 
where it was customary to imbibe cool draughts of 
“sangaree” (spiced wine) during the hours of recrea- 
tion. Apparently there was lyrical inspiration in that 
drink, for Matthew recalls a line from a song composed 
by Jeremiah Reeder,’ a neighbor: 


Won’t you come to the bower? 


- io . . . . 7 . . 


We wonder if the Eastern banker, Gorham Worth, 
who has written so entertainingly of his travels in the 
West during those early days, and particularly of his 
stay in Cincinnati, ever found his way to Sedam’s bower 


7 Jeremiah Reeder lived near Sedam on what was known as “the min- 
isterial section” of the township at Anderson’s Ferry, another neighbor 
being the well-known Squire Cullom, at Cullom’s Riffle, the best fishing- 
point on the Ohio shore in that region. The meeting-house built by the 
former, and known as Reeder’s Hall, is still standing. Julius Fleischmann, 
a former mayor of Cincinnati, and his sister, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, 
attended dancing-school at Reeder’s Hall, as children, when Miss Curtis 
was in the class. 
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on the banks of the Ohio, to sip a cooling glass with our 
retired veteran, Cornelius, the farmer ? 

It was Gorham Worth who expressed himself in 
such extravagant terms concerning the hospitality of 
Cincinnatians, after attending a dinner at the home of 
David Kilgour: “Talk of the backwoods!’ said I to 
myself, after dining with Mr. Kilgour. ‘By the beard 
of Jupiter, I have never seen anything east of the moun- 
tains to be compared to the luxuries of that table! The 
costly dinner service, —the splendid cut glass, — the 
sumptuous dinner itself! Talk to me no more of the 
backwoods; these people live in the style of princes! I 
did not, however, like my friend St. Clair, after a great 
dinner at Findlay’s mistake my longitude in the dark, 
and walk off the bank into the river. But I marched 
off most heroically, over the stones and through the pud- 
dles, repeating to myself at every step: “Talk to me no 
more about the backwoods; talk to me no more about the 
backwoods! ”’ 

We might go on to mention a score of other noted 
figures in the society of that day, men like General Find- 
lay, of whom Worth writes in his Lecollections “an 
honester man indeed never lived.” And Ethan Stone, 
whose name appears with affectionate mention in 
Sedam’s will, a lawyer noted for his sterling qualities 
and outstanding public spirit. Lut space does not per- 
mit. 

Sedam was not occupied only with affairs on the 
farm, to the exclusion of other interests and matters of 
public welfare, for shortly after he settled in South Bend 
Township, we find him “drilling three hundred men in 
his company” now settled in the village he had founded, 
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at the mouth of Bold Face Creek. In the fall of 1801, 
General St. Clair appointed Sedam lieutenant-colonel 
commandant of the Hamilton County militia. 


(Seal) TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES NORTH- 
WEST OF THE OHIO 


Arthur St. Clair, Governor of the Territory, 
to Cornelius R. Sedam, Esquire, 


Greetings : 

Reposing special trust and confidence in your loyalty, cour- 
age and good conduct, I have appointed you lieutenant-colonel 
commandant of the regiment of the militia of the county of Ham- 
ilton, and you are hereby appointed accordingly. 

You are therefore carefully and diligently to perform the 
duty of Lieutenant-colonel conmandant, and in leading, ordering 
and exercising in arms the said regiment, both inferior officers 
and soldiers, and to keep them in good order and discipline, and 
they are hereby commanded to obey you as their lieutenant-colonel 
commandant, and you yourself are to observe and follow such 
orders and instructions as you shall from time to time receive 
from me and others, your superior officers. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Territory, at Cin- 
cinnati in the county of Hamilton, the fifth of October, year of 
our Lord, 1801, and of the independence of the United States, the 
twenty-sixth. 

A. St. CLAIR. 


In the records of Howard Sedam, we find the state- 
ment that Sedam was recalled to the army in the War of 
1812, but the author has not been able to confirm this. 

To come back to “the bower,” as Jeremiah Reeder 
would have us do. The grapes which provided refresh- 
ment to the thirsty in the cool shade of that vine-covered 
spring-house on the banks of the Ohio, grew on the hill- 
side that adjoined one of the numerous vineyards be- 
longing to the first Nicholas Longworth. Miss Curtis 
tells us that this gentleman presented her great-grand- 
father with the stocks he planted there, and that the two 
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men were close friends; that Sedam had remonstrated 
with Longworth when the latter decided to purchase the 
hill-site which is now Eden Park, as he was certain no 
one would care to climb to such a high point! Sedam 
evidently believed, like Judge Symmes, that the metrop- 
olis of the West would grow around old North Bend, or 
at some point on the river-bank between the two Miamis. 
But the floods and the fates conspired against this hope, 
and the ambitious home-seekers followed Longworth 
over Mount Adams, and to the hilltops that circle Cin- 
cinnati. 

To the bower came others whose fame still lingers 
since that earlier time. A certain young ensign, later 
the hero of Tippecanoe, must have stopped there often 
with his father-in-law, Judge Symmes, as they rode from 
North Bend to Cincinnati, where the judge had his land- 
office. He it was, of whom General Jackson spoke some 
years later, when as his boat passed Harrison’s tomb at 
North Bend, he remarked: ‘Give him two salutes for 
his generalship, but damn his politics!” 

Certainly no more welcome guest ever crossed Cor- 
nelius’ doorsill than the old campaigner, Major David 
Ziegler, who, since quitting the army in 1792, had taken 
up his residence on Front street in Cincinnati, where he 
conducted a dry-goods store opposite Yeatman’s tavern. 
We find him advertising in the Western Spy that he has 
“just received a new supply of fine brocade vests from 
Philadelphia, fit for gentlemen and Republicans.” (!) 
Ziegler was evidently most particular about the quality 
of his own attire, for we find him described as presiding 
over “the Select Council” in a suit of purple velvet, with 
ruffled shirt, silver buckles on his shoes, a cocked hat on 

Vol. XLI—4, 
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his powdered hair, and the gold badge of the Society of 
Cincinnati adorning his coat-lapel. The first president 
must have presented an elegant picture of the times, as 
he walked arm in arm with his friend, Martin Baum, 
the banker, along Front street, or sat in the spring-house 
with his other comrade, Cornelius Sedam, recalling their 
campaigns together, drinking a toast to the old days 
when Washington was still in the saddle. 

Gone is the bower in the old spring-house, and the 
homestead at Bold Face Creek; the ‘iron horse’ of our 
industrial age ploughs its way through fields once planted 
and tilled by this soldier-farmer whose career we have 
set down in these pages. [even the tombstone on which 
Sedam’s death (May ninth, 1823) is recorded, has had 
to yield to the necessities of trade, and some years ago 
was removed with his remains to the family burying- 
place at Spring Grove. 

But the flavor of Sedam’s life, his service to his 
country, in war and peace, still lingers. We ponder over 
the fullness and richness of his days, as the soldier 
under Washington, Harmar and St. Clair, and the colo- 
nizer who, with John Cleves Symmes, did much to settle 
the land between the two Miamis, at old North Bend. 
Sedam saw the war through; he helped to make “the 
Miami slaughter-house’ a safe place for the home- 
seekers that came after; he fought and labored with the 
great men of his time to win and hold the old Northwest. 
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Journal of Ensign William Schillinger 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The original manuscript of this Journal 
was brought to the attention of the Editor by 
Mr. James A. Green, a life member of the 
Society, whose contributions have appeared in 
previous issues of the Quarterly. 

Mr. Green has for years been deeply inter- 
ested in the history of Ohio and the Northwest 
Territory. He has made a special study of the 
career of William Henry Harrison who was 
born in Virginia, but who throughout his public 
career was very actively identified with the 
Northwest Territory and later became the first 
President of the United States elected from 
Ohio. 

This Journal, which throws considerable 
light on the War of 1812 as seen by a soldier, 
appears for the first time in print. The intro- 
duction by Mr. Green is well timed and illu- 
minating. 
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JOURNAL OF ENSIGN WILLIAM SCHILLINGER 
A SOLDIER OF THE WAR OF 1812 
Introduction by 
James A. GREEN 


The Journal of Ensign William Schillinger is a man- 
a little account book used 





uscript volume of 88 pages 
as a military diary. It is one of the prized possessions 
of the Cincinnati Public Library where it is preserved 
in the strong room. It is a unique contribution to west- 
ern history in that it is a day by day record of one of 
the Ohio Militia Companies that saw six months service 
in the War of 1812. It has no mock heroics but is a 
plain unvarnished story of the things that befell the 
Company. There can be no doubt that the record is 
transparently truthful. It is not a story of fighting or 
of the hardships of campaigning in the Black Swamp 
for the Company go no farther north than Fort Amanda 
—lving almost midway between St. Mary’s and Wa- 
pakoneta—where it did its “tour of duty,’ building 
boats, smoking meat, making cartridges and gar- 
risoning the stockade. The service while necessary was 
not arduous, yet the Company was on the frontier and 
there was always the danger of prowling Indians, and 
there was much sickness and some deaths. 

General Harrison, commander-in-chief, paid Fort 
Amanda a flying visit when he was moving heaven and 
earth to get men and supplies forward to Fort Meigs. 
There is an account of this, surprisingly casual it is 
too considering that to the garrison it must have been a 
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great event. And there is more than one hint of the 
bad feeling between the Ohio and Kentucky troops. 
There is much in the Journal of coming and going— 
fresh troops moving northward and men whose term 
of enlistment had expired, moving southward. That was 
one of General Harrison’s great troubles in the Army 
of the Northwest—the term of enlistment was so short 
that just about the time a soldier began to learn some- 
thing of his trade his time was up and he went home. 
The casual way in which the Journal refers to the 
news which drifted back to Fort Amanda of the Siege 











Auglaize River at Site of Fort Amanda 


of Fort Meigs shows a total lack of a sense of propor- 
tion. The slaughter of Colonel Dudley’s command and 
the repulse of General Proctor by General Harrison 
were great events, yet, they are alluded to merely inci- 
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dentally—just a few scraps here and there of what 
chance comers had to tell. 


The Journal is vastly suggestive in its constant al- 
lusions to the use made of the Auglaize River. Even 
General Harrison when he left Fort Amanda for the 
front embarked on a barge, the water way was so 
much easier than the road through the forest. 

Captain Daniel Hosbrook * who raised this Company 
of Militia whose service is described in Ensign William 
Schillinger’s Journal, lived at Madeira, Hamilton 
County, Ohio. The farm on which he resided is still 
owned by his grandson, John A. Hosbrook, it having 
been continuously in the possession of the family since 
the beginning of civilization in the West. 

The founder of the family here was John Hosbrook, 
a native of Ireland. When he came to America is not 
known, but he served as a sergeant in the First Regi- 
ment, New Jersey Continental Line in the War of the 
Revolution. In either 1793 or 1794 he came to Cincin- 
nati bringing Daniel with him. This Daniel was born 
in 1785. His father came as did all our settlers in those 
early days, floating down the Ohio. His first stopping- 
place was Columbia where he remained for a few weeks. 
Then he went to Cincinnati and stayed for a month or 
so. Then he started out with his little son Daniel to find 
a suitable location. Where now is the village of Madeira 
he discovered a spring of fine water coming out from 
the foot of a hill and there he stopped. He built a tem- 


*This Captain Daniel is buried in Laurel Cemetery, Madisonville, Cin- 
nati, Ohio. This, however, was not the original place of his sepulcher which 
was on the old farm, but later when Laurel Cemetery was established his 
body was moved there.—J. A. G. 
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porary hut out of slabs split with an axe and supported 
on poles. Later this became a log house and there his 
family lived. Their food for the first few years was 
principally meat from the forest, deer, bear, turkeys, 
opossums, coons, etc. In the winter of 1798 in returning 
from Columbia where he had gone to get a supply of 
salt, he was overcome by the cold and was frozen to 
death not far from his own home. He was buried on a 
hillside in the forest and while the family tradition is 
that his grave is somewhere on the ancestral acres its 
exact location is unknown. It was on this Madeira farm 
that Daniel Hosbrook grew up. All his life he was prima- 
rily a farmer, yet he had some other talents. He was a 
soldier in the War of 1812. He was the first court sheriff 
of Hamilton County and took the first prisoners on 
horseback to Columbus. He was the county surveyor of 
Hamilton County. This was an hereditary profession 
for three of his sons, John L., Daniel Jr., and John 
A. served as surveyors of Hamilton County. The grand- 
son previously mentioned as living in the old homestead, 
John Asaph Hosbrook, was the son of John L., born 
Nov. 15, 1817, died June 2, 1895; and his wife was 
Deborah Ferris, of the well-known pioneer family that 
lived near Linwood. This John Asaph was born Oct. 
19, 1850. The Hosbrook family was marked by the 
longevity of many of its members. 

Daniel, the Captain of the Militia Company, lived a 
long, useful and honorable life. He did his part in clear- 
ing the wilderness so forwarding the progress of 
civilization. He cleared fields, dug wells and planted 
orchards that lived after him and which men still enjoy. 
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He served his country in war and in peace. And he 
brought up a family that followed in his footsteps. 

Fort Amanda where Captain Hosbrook’s Company 
did its duty, is now a State reservation, the site of the 

















Base of Monument at Fort Amanda 


old stockade marked by an impressive obelisk. The 
Township cemetery adjoins the place and there are 
buried the soldiers who died at the l’ort. The ground 
on which the Fort stood is a terrace above the River— 
perhaps 40 feet higher than the ordinary stage of the 
water. By the River side is a long dry flat on which 
stand a few giant trees. They were there in 1812 for 
they are venerable remainders of the original forest. On 
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that flat were built the boats for the use of the Army. 
Now in the lush river grass a few cattle stand in the 
summer and meditatively gaze with gentle eyes at the 
visitor. It is a place of profound peace with no re- 
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River Bank, Fort Amanda, Where Boats Were Made 


minder, save the towering monument on the crest of the 
little slope, of the days when the whole flat was a ship- 
yard and men toiled early and late in building boats, in 
loading them and starting them for the front. 

The Journal is printed without change or addition 
—a verbatim copy of the original. The spelling is of 
the erratic variety so familiar in pioneer days—but spell- 
ing then was more or less a matter of personal privilege 
—and though occasionally some of the words may seem 
odd, yet there is never a question as to what is intended. 
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TEXT OF JOURNAL 


Journal of Orders etc. of Captn Dl Hosbrook’s Company of 
Ohio Militia. Rendesvous’d at Cincinnati on the 5th Day of 
February 1813. 

Friday feb. 5. Rendesvous’d at Cincinnati quartered in the 
court house. 

Satturday 6. Paraded at 9 oclock Number of Men exempted 
for various Diseases. 

Sunday 7 this Day Weather fine Paraded at 9. Dismis’d 
to quarters, Went home on furlough. 

Monday 8. Return’d to quarters at 8 oclock Battalion Pa- 
raded at 9 o’clock Number of Men exempted for Disability. 

Tuesday 9. Grand Parade at 9. furlough’d part of our Com- 
pany home Appointed our Noncommission’d officers at night 
Made Company Muster Roll 

February 10, 1813 Wensday. Paraded at Day Light for Roll 
call. All well but one Man, Sick. g oclock Grand parade. At- 
tended to Makeing Muster rolls — Pay rolls 3 oclock got per- 
mission to go home found all well some rain 

Thursday. Pack’d up My Close & preferr’d to return to 
camp Left home at 5 oclock arriv’d at Cincinnati at sun down. 
Weather Cold & Snowing. all well. 

Friday the 12 busy prepareing for the march clear & cold. 

Saturday 13. Still prepareing Necessary for the march. 
Cold. 

Sunday the 14. this morning receiv’d orders to march at 10 
oclock Bought a trunk for Miss Bos price 2.75 cents Clear & 
cold at 2 oclock we took up our line of march, & March’d to the 
town of redding 10 miles from place of Departure prior to 
marching we draw’d two days rations. 

Monday the 15. at 8 oclock we again prepar’d to march & pro- 
ceded as far as Lebanon 20 miles & took up our quarters at Sam’l 
Heatons Sign of the Cross Keys, this evening My Capt’n joind us. 

Tuesday the 16. This morning provisions for one Day We 
was Detain’d in town this day waiting for our Baggage, one of 
the waggons arriv’d about 12 oclock In the evening one of Capt. 
Garret’s troopers of Kentucky volenters was wounded in the thigh 
by trying to surprise our centinel at our baggage waggon 

Wensday the 17 of feb 1813. This morning the Capt. & 
Lieut. being absent paraded the company all well but one Man 
M. Strickland this morning Receiv’d by Mr. Tootens some close 
from home & with them My wife’s Profile. 3 oclock this after- 
noon we got word that our Baggage which we was waiting for 
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had took the road to Franklin, and we march’d at 3 oclock & mov’d 
5 miles out of town & camp’d for the night. 

Thursday the 18. at day light we again took up our line of 
march, at 4 Miles we stop’d took our breakfast weather cold at 
YZ past two oclock we got to Dayton 24 Miles from Lebanon 
here we took up our quarters in the court house, a number of 
our men which was on furlough join’d us this evening. 

Friday the 19 feb 1813 this morning weather clear & cold 
the men all well. at 2 oclock we loaded our baggage & march’d 
out of town & cross’d Mud river 1 mile from town & pick’d our 
camp 

Saturday the 20. Weather cold & cloudy at 8 oclock we 
paraded our company all well but 2 Men sick Wm Goldworthy 
& a Stranger 

Sunday the 21 feb. this morning cold & Snowing with some 
rain, this day we waited on the Paymaster & drew Pay for 5 of 
our men which join’d us here. 

Munday the 22 feb. this morning cold & cloudy. Paraded 
at 7 oclock found 3 men sick prepared to march at 10 oclock 
agreeable to orders at 5 oclock our Brigadier & Lieut. came out 
and on Parade the General read the articles & regulations of the 
armies of the U. S. & gave orders for us to march at 8 oclock 
tomorrow and 

Tuesday the 23rd of feb. 1813. this morning very cold & 
clear our men which was sick getting better 9 oclock no orders 
for Marching our Commipany not being prepared to furnish the 
necessary provisions for our men to march with ¥% past 2 oclock 
got our provisions & struck our tents & march’d g miles to the 
fallen timbers & took at our camp. (Camp Mills). 

Wensday the 24 at 7 oclock this morning we all struck our 
tents march’d 7 miles to honey creek halted A few minutes, pro- 
ceed to Staunton 5 miles from thence 8 miles to Piqua, crossed 
the Big Miamia to washington. march’d out of town 4% mile to 
the woods & Camp’d for the night weather moderated some 
Snow yet laying on the ground. 

Thursday the 25. this morning we Drew 6 rounds of Car- 
tridges to every man our Captain complaining of Lax 1 Man 
sick Danniels, weather moderate this day we Drew 3 days rations 
& march’d at 3 o’clock 3 miles to Perrys Blockhouse Camp’d for 
the night camp’d in the holow Square weather very much mod- 
erated. 

Friday the 26. This morning Clear & pleasant got notice 
to mount guard today, struck our tents & march’d at 8 oclock, 
halted at the 6 mile creek from the block house proceeded on to 
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Little Lorimies 5 miles from thence to Lorimies Station 4 miles 
on L. creek camp’d for the night. 

Saturday the 27. this morning clear & pleasant Men all 
in high spirits March’d at 8 oclock mov’d on to St. Marys 12 
Miles cross’d the creek & camp’d on the Bank oppisite Garrison. 

Sunday Feb 28. this morning clear & pleasant took a com- 
mand of 30 men, at 10 oclock March’d for fort Amanda on the 
auglaize river arriv’d there at 4 oclock took command of 2d place 
Draw’d 2 days Rations, the Kentucky troops being Discharg’d 
they iluminated the fort this evening we had rain with hail 

Monday March the 1, 1813 Weather cool & cloudy, the 
Kentycky troops all left the front with some few exceptions at- 
tended to the various duties of the fort such as Giving orders 
Makeing out returns, etc. & at 4 oclock P. M. the Detachment 
commanded by Major Kain consisting of Capt’ns McHenry, Sea- 
tons & Hosbrook’s Company arriv’d at the post, some Snow this 
evening 

Tuesday the 2d. This morning gave up the command to 
Major Kain, weather clear & cool, at 11 A. M. Capt. McHenry 
company was ordered to fort Jennings 20 Miles Down the river, 
& Capt. Seatons Company was ordered to fort Defiance 55 miles 
from Amanda, this day Capt’n Betto company of Kentucky Mil- 
itia arriv'd from fort Defiance & Jennings their time being expir’d. 
they stay’d in fort all night. 

Wensday the 3rd. Last night we had rain, the Kentucky 
troops all in high glee, & Black & dirty as Indians sung & danc’d 
in the most infamous manner & the most blasphemous swearing 
possible for men to utter was made use of by those self conceited 
Infidels. they however left the fort for their destin’d homes early 
this morning. This day we mov’d our quarters to A Cabbin in the 
fort which was occupied by some of the Kentucky troops which 
was left here, & left the fort this morning. 

Thursday The 4th. this morning clear & pleasant we pa- 
raded at 11 o'clock perform’d some evolutions, heard General 
orders. No man to fire his gun in hearing of the fort without 
orders from his officer, nothing more particular, A few Kentucky 
troop arrived from Fort Jennings on their way home this evening 
the fort was iluminated in Honor of the, or remembrance of 
Madison taking the Presidential Seat. 

Friday the 5. Cool & cloudy, We had almost all our Men on 
fatigue Cleanin up the fort & ground adjacent, Lieut. Davis Of- 
ficer of police I went out A hunting but found no game but some 
few Ducks which we could not get to shoot After some time 
spent in vainly attemping to get some game we return’d home, 
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took our dinner after examination found that two men belonging 
to Capt’n Seatons company had deserted Spent this evening 
writing letters. 

Saturday the 6th day of Mar. This morning cold & cloudy, 
the commandant, Major Kain dispach’d A sergant & file of men 
after the Deserter, arly, in the morning, gave the Sergant A 
Letter to take to My Wife, This day being officer of Police, De- 
tach’d A fatigue party & proceeded, to gather & burn the brush & 
other filth about the fort & to take some flour which was in the 
upper part of one of the block houses Down & put it in some 
cabbins, this evening our cook being sick, I had to cook supper. 


Sunday morning the 7. Cold & cloudy. Paraded the com- 
pany at sun rise, our Captain lectur’d them upon the propriety 
of being attentive to their Duty & particularly of Attending to the 
Duties of the guard all well but 2 Men, which had been ill some 
days, but on the mend,. In the afternoon Paraded the guard, went 
through some of the evolutions pertaining to the duties of releive- 
ing guard & receiving the Grand rounds, by way of drill this 
evening light rain, & some snow. 

Monday the 8 March. This morning cold, & cloudy, Lieut 
Ogdon, of Capt. Seatons company with 12 Men March’d to join 
the company at fort Defiance, their being no prospect of getting 
down by water with their baggage on account of the Ice. & they 
Left two Men, one of which being Lame. & unable to travel our 
sick Men on the mend. Men busy Chinking the block house & 
hang the S. W. Gate, Receiv’d intelligance this evening By Mr 
Oliver Express to Gen’al Harrison that The Shawonoes, had Dis- 
cover'd 5 Putawatimies Skulking in the woods between our fort 
& Wapukanati the Indian town 8 miles above on the river. 

Tuesday the 9 of March, 1813. This Morning clear & pleas- 
ant I being Officer of Police detach’d the fatigue Party & Proceed 
to Clear the upper part of the East Block house of some Meat 
that had been salted their in bulk & Chink & cut the port holes & 
prepare it for actual use, the carpenters at work fixing the gate 
fastinings,. 

Wensday the 10. This morning Cloudy with light rain in the 
night, Mr. Oliver accompanied by Mr. Broadwell one of our Ser- 
gants, Started early with the express for Head quarters at the 
Rapids, All hand busy building A smoke, house our sick on the 
mend, this Afternoon Rainy & warm, continued to rain all night 
in light Showers,. 

Thursday the 11. this Morning Rainy. Attended to the re- 
moveing of the Oats & corn from the upper part of one of our 
block houses, & prepare it for use A Mr Rock & A young man in 
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company started for fort findley on A branch of the little Auglaze 
& took some axes & other tools with them. at 4 P. M. they re- 
turn’d back to the fort in consequence of the waters being so high 
A Man from Capt. McHenry Company ariv’d to let us know the 
river was broke up on the Ice, & for us to take Capt McHenrys 
baggage to him_ this evening Heavy rain with Thunder & Light- 
ning. 

Friday the 12. This morning cold & Snowing no work to be 
done to day but get A little wood continued Blustering all day. 

Saturday the 13th. This morning clear & cold, All hand 
busy finishing a Smoke house, & loding some perriogues with pro- 
visions & Capt’ns McHenry & Seatons baggage & started them 
down the river at 12 oclock in Company with A letter from this 
place with A load of coffee sugar etc. this evening busy writing 
Letters to send home, by Mr. Campbell who, has permit to go 
home on furlough for twenty days. 

Sunday Morning the 14th. Early this Morning Mr. Camp- 
bell started for the Miamia, & took A Number of Letters for 
Different people, Robert Gaston who arriv’d at this place on the 
10 of this Inst. for the purpose of substituting Moses Crist. Left 
the fort for home, as he could not be accepted & one of our Men 
(Leo Tiberghein) who had been sick for some time got a horse 
& proceeded on homeward. Weather cold & blustering. 

Monday the 15. Was ordered to St. Marys to carry a Letter 
to Col. J. Mills, Started at % past 8 A. M. & arriv’d at St. Marys, 
4 past one P. M., Delivered My Message, Stayed all % night in 
fort, was summon’d to attend A court martial to try a man from 
Capt. Hamilton company at 9 A. M. on the 16th. 

Tuesday the 16. At Day Break the morning gun was fir’d at 
7 A.M. Capt. Manary with his Company of rangers (being dis- 
miss’d) paraded to march for homeward, The Col ordered A 
Salute to be fir’d at their March, which was done by fireing A six 
pounder. took breakfast, At g A. M. the court was call’d, their 
being one supernumerary, I was permitted to return to fort 
Amanda & proceed at 4 past 11 A. M. Accompanied by Capt. 
all our Waggon Master & arriv’d at Amanda at 4 P. M. found all 
well, the Lieut with his fatigue party began to Dig the trench for 
Stockading and intended addition. 

Wensday the 17 of March 1813 Last night heavy rain with 
thunder & continued, raining in showers. After breakfast all 
hands paraded and proceeded to throw into the river a large 
quantity of dead hogs & skins and entrails which had been left 
on the bank above the fort, which began to be very offensive, by 
reason of putrifaction. After Dinner the Lieut & myself went 
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over the river A hunting but found no game but some squirrels 
which was very wild, we shot one & return’d to the fort, Weather 
warm, & showery. 

Thursday the 18. Weather still warm, & rainy, all well. at 
g A. M. paraded & read A part of the Articles of war to the Com- 
pany, Turn’d out the fatigue & proceeded to pull down some of 
the Cabbins on the Extra wing of the fort & made pickkets of the 
logs continued blustering. 

Friday the 19th. This morning aieions two Men Sick, 
Nothing of Consequence done today. dug some Little, & got 
some wood. 

Saturday the 20th. All well paraded & fatigue & proceeded 
to put up A part of the stockades & dig out some of the Ditch 
to put the pickets in, & Draw’d wood for the Garrison. Weather 
moderate, but cloudy. 

Sunday the 21th. Clear & pleasant, paraded at 11 A. M. 
Read part of the Articles of War, Lectured the Men, perform’d 
some evolutions, & dismiss’d—12 oclock our Sergant Mr. Broad- 
well, Return’d from the Rappids in company with Mr. Oliver the 
Express, & Major Vorhees, no News particular from Headquar- 
ters, All well 

Monday the 22d (March 1813) Weather moderate, but 
Cloudy. all hands busy Digging dith & setting up Stockades. At 
one Oclock P. M. Col Mills our Command’t in Company with Col 
Orr the Deputy Comp’ny General arriv’d at our fort from St. 
Marys, all well no news. particular. 


Tuesday the 23. This morning clear & pleasant turn‘d out 
the fatigue party & throw’d down the cabbin on the old wing 
& cut the logs in to 13 feet lengths for to make a block house in 
the S. W. line of our Stockadeing, this morning our Colonel & 
Company left the fort for to go to Wapukanati, at 6 P. M. 
clouded up & began to rain. 

Wednesday, the 24th of March 1813. Weather cold & cloudy. 
All hands busy raising A block House—Our Major dispatch’d 
our orderly sergant & one Man on express to forts Jennings, 
Brown & Defiance. Our Men which had been complaing all 
able to walk about. 

Thursday The 25th. Cold freezeing weather. & Cloudy, All 
hands busy Setting up Pickets, & prepareing some Ribs & weight 
poles for to finish our Block House, 2 Men Complaining. 

Friday the 26th. Cold & cloudy our Captain something III. 
all hands busy finishing A block house & building a Shed for to 
put some bbl of flour under ete. 

Saturday the 27th. This Day we all hands took for to wash 
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our Close, get wood, etc. and Lieut. & 1 man went out hunting 
for to get some game for to make our captain some soup & 
kill’d A Pheasant, In the afternoon I went out with our Cook 
to get a Broom Stick, He took the gun & as we hap’d along the 
bank of the River Discover’d A fine Large Pike in Shallow water 
& Shot it, at 6 oclock P. M. it began to rain. Wrote A Letter for 
to send to my wife. 

Sunday March the 28, 1813. Weather Stormy, Wrote A 
Letter to Capt Armstrong to be forwarded by Mr. Elstone, At 4 
oclock P. M. 2 Men arriv’d from St. Marys with A yoke of Oxen, 
for to Draw timber for to build boats for the purpose of trans- 
porting provisions provisions Down to the rappids of the Maumie 
Mr Elstone arriv’d from fort Jennings, all well their. 

Monday the 29th 1813. this morning Clear & pleasant we 
Detach’d 2 men with the team & 2 Men to repairing Canoes & two 
to coopering up some barrels to put forage in & the rest of our 
Men busy Tearing Down an old Cabbin & cutting up the logs for 
pickets. Three Men that we Dispach’d Early in the morning 
Down the River to bring up A Perouge Did not return until 
evening & then but 2 of them, one which got seperated (J Lem- 
ing) Did not return. at 6 P. M. Major Kerchevill & our Surgeon 
came to the fort from St. Mary. 

Tuesday the 30th. Our men not yet return’d I took 6 men 
& went in search of him, Met him comeing About 2 Mile from 
the fort He had fell in company with some men comeing up the 
river from fort Jennings & stay’d all night with them, Our 
Orderly Sergant return’d from fort Defiance, in company with 
Dr. Crow, & two men from Capt. Seatons Company going home 
on furlough at 5 P. M. [Ensign Markland arriv’d from fort Jen- 
nings with 4 Perogues, to take Down Provisions, this evening 
wrote A Letter to Capt. McHenry to inform him of some reports 
unfavourable to his character. 

Wednesday the 31st 1813. this morning clear & cool busy 
setting up pickets. 

Thursday the 1st April This day I went to St. Marys to See 
Capt. Hatfeild Who had lately come from the neighborhood of 
my residence to get some news from home. 

Friday the 2nd. This day return’d from St. Marys warm & 
rainy, All hands prepareing to build boats, for the public 

Saturday the 3rd. Continues Rainy the Men cutting timbers 
for boats. Remark. One of our Sick Men (on thursday while 
I was at St. Marys) got A furlough to go home. got A passage 
in A waggon, his name Zephanie Wright. 

Sunday the 4th April 1813. This morning Clear, but Clouded 
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up at 9 oclock P. M. & began to rain. & Companies of infantry 
ariv’d at the fort to Day. under command of, Major Pitzer, 2 
oclock P. M. General Wingate & Suit ariv’d & our Men which 
was Dispach’d after the Deserters, came back & brought them 
with them They also Brought A number of Newspapers & Let- 
ters for the company & one for Me from my wife, all well. Wrote 
2 Letters to my wife & 1 to Major J. Armstrong, to send by our 
Captain, Who expects to start for home on the 5th ensuing. 

Monday the 5th April This Morning Rainy, Wrote A Letter 
to D. McGaughey, 1 more home, at 11 A. M. our Captain started 
for home in Company with General Wingate & Suit Who was 
going to St Marys. turn over 

Monday April the 5th, 1813 3 o’clock P. M. an express ar- 
riv’d from St. Marys with order from General Harrison, that A 
council was to be held there on the Morrow One of our Men Ac- 
cidentally got Cut with A tomihawk in the knee very bad (Wm. 
Nevil), this Afternoon Mr. Wallace arriv’d to gauge some whis- 
key for the public. 

Tuesday April 6th. Dull Heavy weather, (Remark) yester- 
day morning we Dispach’d A Sergeant & 8 Men Down the River 
with Directions to go to fort Jennings & cut all the trees out of 
the channel on their way Also sent an express to Wapukanati 
This morning, Detail’d our Men for fatigue nothing particular 
ocur’d to Day. 

Wednesday April the 7 This morning Our cook in company 
with an Indian went out hunting & kill’d five turkeys. Weather 
Clear & warm, All hands busy building & repairing crafts to 
Desend the river in 5 oclock P. M. J Campbell return’d from 
home. Brought two Letters for Me, 1 from My Wife & 1 from 
Capt J Armstrong 

Thursday the 8th April Weather Clear & pleasant All hand 
busyly employ’d prepareing Boats etc for to transport provisions 
& troop Down the river, 1 oclock P. M. Gen’rel Harrison & Liut 
arriv'd at fort 2 oclock Capt. Hatfield & Company of Rifflleman 
& at 4 Oclock Capt. Nearing with A Detachment of Regulars, 140, 
arriv 'd 

Friday April 9th 1813 Weather Cloudy with light Showers 
All hand busyly prepareing for to Desend the River, Making 
Oars, etc., At half past 11. A. M. All Embark’d or one com 
pany of Regulars one of riffllemen & two of infantry makeing in 
all about 300 Men, 4 Oclock P. M. Capt. Hamilton from Wapu- 
kanati arriv’d with A boat, & his Company & about thirty Indian 
to go on to Headquarters, at the Rappids & at half past 8 P. M. 
proceeded on their voyage, Note Capt Hamilton with his company 
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came Down by Land & arriv’d at the fort just as General & other 
troops, The Boat Did not arrive until 4 P. M. which prevented 
Capt. Hamilton from Starting in Company with the other troops 

Saturday April the 10. This Morning Dull rainy weather 
Our Men employ’d Making Cattridges 12, Oclock Doctor Lewis 
came to fort from St. Mary. Receiv’d order to Detach 8 Men & 
March with them to Fort Logan for the purpose of Bring Down 
a flat Boat & some Stones. 

Sunday the 11th. After breakfast warn’d 8 men & at half 
past ten A. M. march’d for fort Logan (Wapukanati) arriv’d 
their at 3 P. M. took command of S’d fort Logan agreeable to my 
orders, Went to work to finish the boat, Made A Return for my- 
self & 8 Men for 2 Day provisions. 

Monday the 12th All hands to work at the boat turn’d her 
at 2 oclock P. M. Rainy weather. 

Tuesday the 13th This morning all hands to work finish’d 
the boat & Launch’d her 

Wensday the 14th April 1813. This morning took on board 
some Ladeing as (per Receipt) & push’d Down the river at 8 
oclock. the river very crooked & Difficult navigating, Arriv’d 
at fort Ammanda at 4 P. M. Deliver’d my Ladeing, Weather cold 
& blustering. 

Thursday the 15th. Cold & blustering our Lieut & 6 men 
prepared to return to fort Logan to build another boat, Started at 
8 A. M. I went to work in his place at Boats, turn’d her at 1 
P. M. Turn’d one for Capt. Perry at 5 P. M. 

Friday the 16th. This morning cold & freezeing went to 
work at our boats finish’d her ready for launching Launch’d 
one for Capt. Perry in the evening. 

Saturday the 17th April, 1813 Weather Clear & Pleasant, 
Launch’d our boat at 10 A. M. employ’d some hands to help Me 
repair the boat that was brought from Fort Logan, Launch’d Her 
& Left her part full of water this Afternoon went out Hunting 
but got no game. 

Sunday the 18th Pleasant Weather, A number of our Men 
complaining, some at work at the Boats, this morning I Cooper’d 
some Barrels of Pork. 

Monday the 19th Weather warm, & Rainy, Detail’d 8 Men 
for to make Cartridges Nothing particular, occur'd to Day Ex- 
cept one of our men Kill’d A Deer gave Me one quarter,,. 

Tuesday the 20th. Showers with Lightning & some heavy 
thunder, (Remark yesterday John Hamilton one of the Company 
was Releas’d from Confinement By order of Gen. Wingate for 
sleeping on his Post This morning Sergt. Swing reported A 
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Prisoner, (Archibold R, Job,) for Sleeping on his post while 
Standing Sentry. Reported him to the Comd’t of the Fort Major 
Kain. 

Wednesday the 21st. Weather Cool & Raining, the Auglaise 
very high, Our Men makeing cattridges & getting wood,—nothing 
particular. 

Thursday the 22nd. Weather Cloudy with some light Show- 
ers, % past 9 A. M. Started for St. Mary, took one man with 
me to assist in leading some pack Horses, arriv’d at 3, P. M. De- 
liver the Letters to General Wingate. Stayed all night in the 
Fort, rainy. 

Friday the 23rd_ this morning Heavy Showers with Thunder, 
prepar’d to return to Fort Amanda, took some letters for Major 
Kain Started at half past 10 A. M., Arriv’d at 4 P. M. after 
I arriv’d at the Fort I push’d of the Boat which had grounded on 
the Bank by the falling of the water Liberated by the Order of 
Major Kain Archibald R. Job A prisoner for sleeping on His post,. 

Saturday the 24th This morning Clear & pleasant Cross’d 
the river with part of the Comp to turn A boat for Capt. Perry 
at 4 P. M. one Company of Regulars & one Spy Company arriv’d 
at the fort on their way to headquarters. this evening the party 
of Men that Came on to build Boats at this place while mustering 
and in the act of firing wounded one of the party By Name Wil- 
son. Such is the Case that Men cannot foresee The Ills ahead, 
or from them they would flee & be more Steady. 

Sunday the 25th of April 1813 This morning Clear & pleas- 
ant, A number of our men Sick, gave them some Medicine, 4 
P. M. A regiment of Militia from Kentucky under Command of 
Col Dudley arriv’d at the Fort, Camp’d % Mile below the Fort. 
The Quarter Master Came to draw provisions for His regement, 
and refus’d to take such Meet as Our Company, the regulars & 
all the Men employ’d to build the Public boats, Eat of Dayly & 
which was good & observ’d that the men at the Garrison might 
eat it for He would have something better 


Monday the 26 of April Remark, Last evening our Lieut 
came down from Fort Logan in A Boat, built their by our men 
& Brought 50 bbl. of flour. All Hands busyly employ’d Loding 
the Boats & prepareing them for the Recepton of the troops. 4 
P. M. Capt. Hosbrook return’d from Home. Brought A number 
of Letters—5 for Myself 5 from my wife 2 from my Brothers 1 
from Esgn McGaughey etc. 

Tuesday the 27th This morning Showery. busy. weighing 
Meat for the regiment all hand Loading boats. got them ready 
for the voyage to the rappids. the boats 7 in number push’d of 
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at 9 A. M. Commanded by Capt. Price of the regulars, the rege- 
ment of Militia march’d by land, Mr Picket our Comipany who 
Started with the boats return’d at 2 P. M., with the unpleasant 
intelegence that 2 of the boats were sunk one flour one Whiskey 

Wednesday the 28th 1813. Heavy rain with Thunder, our 
men makeing catridges, two Indians arriv’d from the Rappids, 
the had been Spying to the river resin said they saw 5 of our men 
between the rappids & that place. Dead & Scalp’d had been kill'd 
by the Indians. 

Thursday the 29 This morning heavy Showers. nothing 
particular to Day 

Friday the 30 Clear & cool, all hands employ’d picking up 
& burning filth from about the fort, this evening Assisted our 
Commipany in compareing his abstract for his returns of Provis- 
ions Drawn from the 1st of March up to the 1st Day of May 
1813 Inclusive. 

Saturday May the 1st 1813 This morning Clear & Pleasant 
gave A Letter to Mr. Picket for My wife, 2 P. M. Mr. Oliver 
arriv’d from the rappids. Express attended by 2 Men & one In- 
dian, Brought Acount that 2000 Brittish & 1000 Indians had made 
their Appearance in sight of the rappids, Left here at 4 P. M. 
for Fort Defiance to warn the Kentucky troop of the Approach 
of the enimy to beware of them in Decending the river He 
stated that yesterday When on His way from the rappids He 
heard distinctly the noise of Cannon & Beleives That the fort was 
attackted, General Harrison Commands & has About 2000 troops 
with Him 

Sunday May the 2nd 1813 This morning Pleasant Mr. 
Benagh, our Forage Master Who had been at Fort McArthur for 
some time, return’d, nothing parricular. 

Monday May the 3. This morning Cloudy, A number of 
our men Sick, Our Captain & Ist Sergeant, Started for Fort 
Logan—to come Down in A boat, which is building there some 
light Showers through the Day but Clear at evening. 

Tuesday the 4th Light Showers, ©Our men makeing car- 
tridges, 7 oclock P. M. our Capt. Lieut. & Men came Down in a 
boat from fort Logan Note Doctor Lewis Came to fort to Day, 
to visit some of our sick 

Wednesday May the 5th 1813 This morning Drizly weather 
Discover’d that one of our Men J Burrows had Deserted, Stop’d 
2 Horses which He had barter’d to some men which had been at 
work building boats & was going home. 

Thursday the 6th. Clear weather this morning. 2 oclock 
P. M. Capt. Perry return’d from Fort Winchester in comp with 
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3 Men & one Indian & negro Brought word that Gen’al Clays 
3rigade had Left all the provisions & forage at fort Winchester 
that they had with them & Embark’d on board of the boats with 
his troops, & proceeded on towards the rappids, said that Capt 
Comles with his Company of Spies was attackted by the Indians 
on his way to Headquarters & Lost 2 Men 

Friday the 7th May 1813 This morning Clear & Cool. our 
Men makeing cartridges & getting wood, 3 P. M. 2 Ensgn one 
Doctor & 7 or 8 Men Came to fort from Piqua, Men who had 
been left Sick their when the Kentucky tropps pass’d. nothing 
more particular to Day 

Saturday the 8, 1813 Cloudy Drizley weather, at 4 A. M. 
one of our Centinels Discover’d 2 Indians approaching the fort 
fir'd at them but miss’d. The Lieut & myself & one Man went 
Down the River about 6 miles to see what Discoveries we could 
make of Indians found some fresh Signs of 2 or 3. return’d to 
fort, went out in the evening & kill’d some pigeons. 

Sunday May the 9th 1813 Rainy weather some of our men 
reconiting, nothing particular to Day. 

Monday the 1oth. This morning Clear & Pleasant Paraded 
the company at 8 oclock A. M. this Day went to work for Capt. 
Perry, our men makeing cartridges the Capt. & leiut. & one oi 
the Sergt. went Down the river Spying saw no Indian signs. 
the Sergt. Kill’d A Buck. gave me one quarter. 

Tuesday the 11th. This Morning Clear & Pleasant Went 
to work for Capt. Perry again 2 P. M., 2 men arriv’d at fort 
who belong’d to Col Dudley’s Reg of K. M. Said that when the 
troops got within 8 miles of the rappids A man came to the Bank 
of the river, hail’d the boats & Said that Gen Harrison orders 
was for them to Land 12 Loats and to march in the rear of the 
enimy who Lay oppisite to fort Meigs & attach them Did so & 
march’d into their camp which appear’d to be vacated, but soon 
were surrounded, & after A Desperate conflict of nearly 2 hours 
the Whole regiment was cut of or taken prisoners but about 20 
men Who made their escape & got back to fort Winchester, Col 
Dudley A Major shelby said to be of the Slain, this Day our 
Quarter master, & 3 of our Men went Down the river to where 
the boats were Store & got A number of Articles out of the river 
which was Lost such as Tents, Camp Kettles, & clothing that was 
Lost by the K. M. 

Wednesday the 12th May. Like for Rain our men busy 
bringing flour into the Garrison which was on the outside under 
Sheds Our sick on the mend Lieut, Quarter Master, & Capt. 
Perry went to fort Logan, found the Indians all in arms, flying 
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to the fort for Shelters, they Discover’d & fired at three, of the 
Hostile Indians the night before & this morning follow’d them 
about 8 miles but could not overtake them, the Lieut Brought 
home some sugar with Him. 

Thursday the 13th May This morning Clear & pleasant 
Ensign Smith, who Left this on the toth Inst. Return’d accom- 
pany’d by some of the remnants of Col. Dudley regement Quarter 
Master, & 4 Men went Down the river to Collect some more of 
the Drownded articles, brought up a number & one Canoe, which 
the got out of the Drift 

Friday May the 14th 1813 This morning Clear & Cool 
(Frost) Our Sergeant who went to St. Marys yesterday return’d, 
brought some further account of the battle at the rappids, said 
that Gen’! Harrison had taken about 40 prisoners, went fishing, 
kill’d two with Gigs. 

Saturday the 15th Clear & Cool, with frost. our men 
employ’d to Day Clearing out our North Block House & cutting 
A Door into the Lower part of the Picket block house & chunking 
the same. Our Paymaster & Sergeon & Col Orr & Major Jenki- 
son with some other Gentlemen came from St. Marys fill’d up 
our Muster Pay & Receipt Rolls ready for Receiveing our Pay 
in the morning. 

Sunday Morning the 16th May. Clear & Cool, after Break- 
fast Receiv’d one months Pay, from the Paymaster, & fifteen Dol- 
lars Subsistence money. Col. Orr Paid of the Hands that built 
Boats in the Afternoon the Paymaster and Company return’d to 
St. Marys Wrote A Letter to my wife. 

Monday the 17th May. Clear & Pleasant our men makeing 
Cartridges. Paid Capt. Perry for what Sugat we got from him 
of Capt. Walls, Sent my Letter by Capt. Hixon who goes into 
the Settlement with all his hand that was building boats, — this 
morning our waggon Left fort for home. it being Discharg’d by 
Col. Orr. Capt’n & Lieut, went out Spying made no Discovery 
of any of the enimy, they found, A number of Articles which 
was Lost by the Kentuckyens, | bought some fish from the In- 
dians Our Men put A fish pot in the river to Day,. 

Tuesday the 18th. Pleasant weather but Cool. The Lieut. 
& myself & four men took two canoes & went Down the River to 
bring up The articles which was found yesterday, found A num- 
ber more Tents, Kettles Knapsacks, etc., Kill’d a fine parscel of 
very fine fish return’d to fort, our men caught A number of fish 
in the pot 

Wensday the 19th. Clear & pleasant Caught A fine mess 
of fish in the pot., Made some preparations for Starting for 
home, nothing particular ocur’d to Day. 
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Thursday the 20th May 1813. Clear & Pleasant. After 
Breakfast made arrangements for My Jorney Receiv’d of Lieut 
Davis 45 Doll in Bills to change for Him, Receiv’d of James 
sailey 10 Doll to give to his wife. Receiv’d of Jacob Bradbury 
14 Doll to be Left at my house for His family. 10 oclock A. M. 
Left Amanda for Home arriv’d at St. Marys 3 P. M. Stay’d at 
fort all night. 


Friday the 21rst. This morning Cloudy. Left St. Marys 
at 7 A. M. & my Company Capt. Perry Who came with me from 
amanda got to Fort Lorimier at 11 A. M. very much Indispos’d 
Rested one hour & fed my horse & proceed for Piqua arriv’d at 
5 P. M. Put up for the night at Mr. Sandons Tavern. Toler- 
able entertainment. 


Saturday May 22nd 1813‘ Left Piqua this morning at 5 
A. M. got to Staunton at 8 A. M. Stop’d at Felixs got Breakfast 
& fed my horse pursued my jorney at 1%4 past 9 A. M. Past 
Blacks Tavern 9 miles from Dayton at 12 oClock got to Dayton 
at 3 P. M. Stop’d at Strains Tavern got Dinner & fed my horse 
very good entertainment 4 P. M. proceed on my Jorney travel’d 
12 miles put up at A Mr. Tibbles, Treated well. 

Sunday morning the 23rd. Clear & Pleasant Started early 
Past through Shaker town 12 miles from Mr. Tibbles between 7 
& 8 A. M. arriv’d at uncle James Norris at 4 past 8 A. M. got 
my breakfast & fed my Horse Left there at 10 A. M. 2 P. M. 
stop’d at Mr. Asbys fed my Horse & got Dinner Started on my 
road arriv’'d at Montgomery at 5 P. M. Stop’d at Mr. Wellers 
refresh’d myself a Little & proceeded Home Where I arriv’d at 
7 P. M. found my Wife & Children well & all the Family. 


Monday the 24th May. Last night heavy rain Showery 
this morning, beining quite much fatigued & Sick kept Still all 
Day Sent the Packet of Letters which I had in my care for Wil- 
liamsburgh on by the Mail,. 

Tuesday the 25th. Heavy Rains river Miamia rising. 

Wednesday the 26th. This morning & through the Day Cool 
& Stormy, River High. 

Thursday the 27th. went with my wife to Cincinnati. 
Stormy gave the money & Letter to J. Baileys wife also one to 
Mrs Nevil. 

Friday the 28th 1813, May Stormy Cool weather waters still 
on the rise. 

Saturday the 29th. Clear & Cool rode round to see my neigh- 
bours to Day found all well 

Sunday the zoth. Heavy rain Last night but Clear this 
morning Accompanied by my wife, went to Father Armstrong 
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Spent the Day Singing etc. A number of our friends haveing 
met for that purpose. 

Monday the 31st. This Day I went to Capt. Hosbrook, got 
A Letter for Him from his wife His family all well attended to 
Settling up some of my accounts Clear weather 

Tuesday June the 1st 1813. Clear & Cool made some ar- 
rangements to return to fort Amanda. 

Wednesday the 2nd. This morning Cool & Foggy after 
Breakfast took Leave of my family, & Start’d for the Fort noth- 
ing particular, till | got to Uncle J. Norris’s where I arriv’d at 
3 P. M. got my Dinner & Departed travel’d 12 Miles to Mr. Tib- 
bles, put up for the night 

Thursday the 3rd. Clear & pleasant made & early start 
travel’d 6 miles, fed proceeded to Dayton Halted & got Break- 
fast, Bought 2 bb of cholocate 2 Do Coffe % Spice. proceed on 
at 10 A. M. arriv’d at Staunton 20 miles & from there to Piqua 
8 miles put up for the night at Mr. Sandons 

Friday the 4th June 1813 This morning Clear, after Lreak- 
fast got my horse & went to the Post Office got A number of 
Letters for Individuals at the out Post, & Proceed on my way to 
St. Mary arriv’d at Lorimies Station at 2 P. M. fed my horse & 
pursued on arriv’d at St. Marys 6 P. M. put up for the night, 
800 Mounted Troops were Here Destin’d for the out Posts. 
Light Showers this evening. 

Saturday the 5th of June Light Showers, after breakfast 
Started for Amanda, & the Troop Started for Fort Wayne, I 
arriv'd at Amanda at 2 P. M. after an absence of 16 Days found 
the Company all gone to Defiance but A Sergeant & 12 Men be- 
side the Major. Cool & Stormy this afternoon. 

Sunday the 6th of June 1813  Showery this morning but 
Broke away about 10 A. M. found myself quite Lonesome on 
account of the companys being gone, Note Charles Murrey A Pri- 
vate in our Company Died on the Irst Day of June, & was buried 
with the Honors of War. at this Post, (Amanda). 

Monday the 7th of June. This morning Clear & Cool Our 
Sick men Recruiting took A little tour with my gun Kill’d some 
Piggeons, Mr. Bracken & others who went Down in some Boats 
to fort Winchester return’d informed that all was Clear below 

Tuesday the 8th June. Nothing Particular occur’d to Day. 
Clear weather 

Wednesday the 9th of June 1813 This morning Clear & 
warm our men Cleaning up the yard and Drawing Dirt to fill 
up some Holes, 2 P. M. Wm. Briggs A Private of our Company 
arriv’d at fort He had been sick (so said) and had never joined 
us since the rendevous at cincinnati 
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Thursday the 1oth This morning went out with my Gun 
& Kill’d A turkey, very warm, 2 P. M. 5 men of Col. Johnsons 
Regiment of Kentucky Mounted men came to our fort they had 
been Left at St. Marys when the Regiment Left that Place. 

Friday the 11th This morning wind at N. Cloudy Drizly 
weather, the Kentuckyons Left this place for fort Defiance to 
Meet their Regiment 12 O Clock Cleared off (the weather) 2 
P. M. Capt’n Paynes Company of Kentucky mounted Men came 
to fort, Camp’d below the fort on the commons, this afternoon 
went out & Pick’d some Gooseberrys for tarts. 

Saturday the 12th of June, 1813 This morning Cool, nothing 
Doing, accept getting a Little wood for the Smoke houses Mr. 
Kircheville came to fort from St. Marys on his way to Defiance 
A man of Capt. Leatons Company who had been home arriv’d, 
on his way to join his Company. 

Sunday the 13th. Last night Heavy thunder Storm This 
morning Capt. Payne, took up his march for fort Winchester to 
join his Regiment, Mr. Kircheval went in Company, Showery to 
Day 

Monday June the 14th 1813 This morning Clear & Pleas- 
ant One O.C. P.M. Capt. McClosky came to fort from Frank- 
linton & Brought us the pleasing news that Fort George had sur- 
render’d to the American army,. 5 P. M. Capt Hosbrook with 
the Lieut & about 20 of our Company arriv’d from fort Winches- 
ter, Left the ballance of our Company on the road to bring up 
some of the sick & Lame 

Tuesday June the 15th Warm, Our men which was left be- 
hind Came up to day, with some few exceptions,. 

Wensday the 16th very warm. nothing particular ocur’d, to 
Day, Except Mr. Wallace in the Purchaseing Commipany’s em- 
ploy & Lieut Cheetwood came to fort 

Thursday the 17th June Warm & Dry. Dispatch’d two 
men with Horses Down to Fort Jenings for two of our Company 
which was Left sick Sent some men to Fort Logan after A 
seef Cow. 

Friday the 18th. very warm, Our Men return’d from Fort 
Logan, without the Beef, Wrote A Letter to my wife this after- 
noon, 

Saturday the 19th. This morning warm with Light Showers, 
some rain in the night Wrote another Letter to Day 1 P. M. 
Majors Milikin Heaton & Robison, with the Doctor & other Gen- 
tlemen came to fort 

Sunday, June the 20th. This morning the Bragade Major 
(robison) Inspected the company, give them credit for their good 
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appearance, Left the fort in company with Major Kain, (who is 
order’d to Winchester) Milikin & Heaton at 10 A. M. 2 OClock 
P. M. Lieut Davis Left the fort for to go home for A few Days, 
took A number of Letters, from the Company. Doctor Lewis 
accompanied him as far as St. Marys, This evening one Man 
who had been sent in company with Nevil return’d and Brought 
us the word that they had only got about 6 miles from the fort, 
the horse haveing give out. 

Monday the 21st. This morning Clear we Dispach 3 men 
with A yoke of Oxen & some tools to fix them to the cart and to 
take Nevil to St. Marys & then to return, one of our men (Peter 
South) Who had the meazels Recovering. 

Tuesday the 22nd 1813. Showers to Day, the men which 
went to assist Nevil to St. Mary return’d, Left him at St. Marvs 
A number of Indians Came to fort to Day This evening Clear’d 
of Cool, Remark—yesterday Came to fort A Detachment of Col 
Johnson Regiment K. M. M. about 35. this Day Left the fort to 
go on to join their regiment. 

Wednesday the 23rd. This morning very Cool for the Sea- 
son) & Cloudy 12 O Clock Mr. Wallace Came up from fort 
Winchester, brought us news that two men (Americans) that had 
made their escape from Malden Ariv’d at Fort Meigs, told the 
Commandent that the Brittish was comeing to Besiege Malden 
with 6000 troops, 1t P. M. Quartermaster Thompson arriv’d at 
fort, Just from Dayton, Brought us the unpleasant news that the 
Cheseapeak Frigate was taken by the British 

Thursday the 24th June Cool & Cloudy. Capt, Benagh 
(Post Commipany) in Company with Mr. Wallace (J. H. Piatts 
agent) went to St. Marys. Cleaning up the garrison. 

Friday the 25th. fair weather, 4 P. M. two Men express 
from Sandusky (from Gen Harrison) Inform’d to fort Win- 
chester, to order on Col. Johnsons Reg of K. M. M. to fort 
Meigs, Inform’d us that, Gen. Dearborn had taken Kingston that 
the Brittish had Defeated Gen. Lewis, with 2000 men, that their 
was 1000 Slain & wounded in the action, Also inform’d us that 
the report of the Frigate Chesepeak being taken was incorrect. 
Capt. Benagh return’d to fort 

Saturday the 26th June Clear & pleasant This Day I fin- 
ish’d A Grave Board, for the Grave of Charles Murrey of our 
company with the following, inscription & Epitaph, Inscription, 
in capitals engravg'd. 

Sunday June 27th. Clear & warm, nothing particular ecept, 
One of our Men who was sick Started to go home. (Peter Wes- 
terfield ) 
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Monday June the 28th 1813 Warm & Dry, some of our 
men Sick with the meazels, nothing particular to Day. 

Tuesday the 29th. Continued warm, Order from General 
wingate to Capt’n & myself to attend A court martial as members, 
immediately at St. Marys. took A walk out with Sergeant Brad- 








Graves of Soldiers, War of 1812, Fort Amanda 


In 
Memory 
of 
Charles Murrey 
of 
Ohio Militia 
Deceased 
June the rst 1813 
My Debt is Paid 
Passingers prepare to pay 
Each one your Debt 
And in your graves to lay 


bury this afternoon to get some root to make Eye water, got 
some, found A Bee Tree, or swarm of Bees in A tree. A number 
of our men sickening. for the Meazels, the Captain Complaining 
A Little this evening. 1rst Serg’t quite unwell, 
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Wednesday the 30th. Started early this morning in Company 
with Capt Hosbrook for St. Marys, to attend court martial arriv’d 
at St. Marys form’d our court etc, as follows. 


Proceedings of A Garrison court martial held at Fort St. 
Marys in the State of Ohio, by virtue of the following order. 


Garrison Order 


Fort St. Mary June the 29th, 1813. A Garrison court mar- 
tial will assemble on Wednesday the 30 Inst. at the room of Capt. 
D. E. Hendricks at 10, OClock A. M. for the trial of such prison- 
ers as may be brought before it. 


Capt. Dnl Hosbrook, Prest. 
Ensgn Schillinger | 
Ensgn Markland | 
John Wingate. Brig. Gen. Commandent 


Members 


June the 30th 1813. 
The court met pursuant to the above order. 


Present 


Capt. Hosbrook Prest. 
Ensgn Schillinger | 


Ensgn Markland | Members 


The court being duly sworn in Presence of the Prisoners, Proceed 
to the trial of Henry Bristo 3rd Corp. of Capt. David E. Hen- 
dricks Company of the irst Reg. 3rd Det. O. M. who being pre- 
viously if he had any objections to the members named in the 
general order, & replying in the negative was arraign’d on the 
following charge prefer’d against him by Capt D. E. Hendrick. 
Charge—For deserting from his post on guard on the tgth Inst. 
to which the Prisoner pleaded not Guilty. Lieut Richard L. 
Leason A witness for the prosicution on being duly sworn, says, 
that the Prisoner did leave his Post on the 19th Inst. & further 
that He the prisoner did on the 28th Inst. return to his Company 
volentarily & appear’d willing to do his Duty in any situation as 
far as he was capable. The evidence for the prosicution being 
closed, and the prisoner haveing no witness on his part: The 
Court being order’d to be clear’d & the whole of the proceedings 
being read over to the court, by the recorder ( Judge advocate) the 
following sentence was pronounced—Sentence The court after ma- 
ture Deliberation on the testimony adduc’d, found the Prisoner, 
Henry Bristo guilty of the charge against him, & sentence him to 
be reduc’d to the station of A private sentinel, & to undergo such 
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monthly Stoppages of half his pay as will amount to one months 
Pay. 
The Court proceeded to the trial of Charles Neugent A private in 
Capt. D. E. Hendricks Company of the Irst Reg. 3rd Det. O. M. 
on the following charge being prefer’d against him by Capt. D. 
I. Hendricks Charge—Deserting from Post the Detachment 
from 2d Company (Stationed at fort Larimie in the state of 
Ohio) on the 20th of June 1813—To which the Prisoner pleaded 
not Guilty—No evidence being adduc’d, for the prosicution The 
prisoner was acquited—The court adjourn’d.— 

(Daniel Hosbrook Capt. 

Irst Reg. 3rd Det. O. M. 





Ensign Wm. Schillinger } 
Recorder § 


I approve of the foregoing sentences and order them to be Car- 
ried into effect—The Garrison court martial of which Capt. D’nl 
Hosbrook was president is hereby dissolved 
John Wingate Brig Gen 
Comdt. 
St. Mary the 
30th of June 1813 


Thursday the rst July 1813 Heavy Showers this morning 
10 Oclock A. M. Left St. Marys for fort Amanda. arriv’d at 3 
P. M. found A number of our Company sick some with the 
meazels, Major Milligen, came to fort to Day from fort winches- 
ter in comepany with Major Lodiwick & several others, no news 
particular Rainy afternoon. 

Friday the 2nd. Rainy, Cap’tn Sick, the meazels out on A 
number of our company & others sickening, Major Miligin & 
Major Lodwick went to St. Marys. Clouds Broke away in the 
evening. 

Saturday the 3rd. This morning Clear & pleasant, we got 
A good Mess of fish out of the fish Pot. Thunder Showers in 
the afternoon 4 men from fort Jinning arriv’d, on their way home 

Sunday the 4th July 1813 Our men many of them sick, pre- 
vented us from Celebrating the Day in the usual way, Capt. G. R. 
3enagh went to Fort St. Mary to join in Celibrating the memor- 
able Day, This being Cool & pleasant with A fine Breeze of wind 
at About, W. made our situation quite comfortable to what it had 
been for some days past. 

Monday the 5th This morning Cool & Pleasant Our men 
some of them on the mend & some sickening for the meazels, 11 
A, M. Mr. Kerchard arriv’d at fort from the rappids Inform’d 
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us that the coast was Clear of the enimy that their was none of 
them about fort meigs, Dr. Lewis came to fort with Mr. Benagh. 

Tuesday the 6th July Fine Pleasant weather, our men re- 
cruiting, this morning our cook Kill’d A fawn, 12 OClock Gen. 
Wingate & Suit came to fort. Dr. Lewis, Left for St. Marys. 

Wednesday the 7th Pleasant weather. 9 A. M. Gen. Win- 
gate Left fort, for St. Mary 11 A. M. 6 Ox teams arriv’d on 
their way to Fort Jenning for some Indian goods which had 
been left their, One of the teams in comeing through the gate 
ran foul & broke one of his axeltrees, employ’d one of our men 
to repair the damage, Our Capt & Men mending A Little though 
some of them quite sick 

Thursday the 8th 1813 Clear & warm, Our men mostly 
convalescent. Detail’d A Sergt Corpl & 12 Men to go with the 
waggons as A guard, Drew ammunition for them & provisions for 
the March, 2 OCI. P. M. the waggons & Detachment started, 

Friday the gth Fine weather, our men Still on the recruit, 
this evening Leo Tiberghein arriv’d at fort he haveing been home 
on furlough, for some weeks, brought Me A letter from My wife, 
all well, One of our men Who had been to St. Mary to Day 
brought us the account of A man that had been Kill’d 2 miles 
from St. Mary by the Indians tomahawk’d & Scalp’d. 

Saturday the 1toth July very cool for the season 12 OClock 
Lieut Davis return’d to fort, Brought A letter from Capt Arm- 
strong to me, all well. Mr. Kercheval return’d from fort Jen- 
nings, 

Sunday the 11th. Cool & pleasant, this Day the Shawanes 
Int’n & A number of that tribe came to fort for to get provisions. 
Draw’d 800 Rations of Meat, Sergeant Whelan & one man came 
from fort Jennings for flour. 

Monday the 12th Cool, Sergt. Bradbury & Det. return’d 
with the waggons from fort Jennings got to fort at 8 A. M. this 
Day the Lieut & myself went out hunting kill’d A Deer, & some 
other game, 2 P. M. the waggons Left here for St. Mary, Guarded 
by A Sergt & Corp & 12 Men 

Tuesday the 13th July 1813 Cool morning, Captain & Lieut 
went out hunting, return’d at 2 P. M. got no game, this afternoon 
the Lieut. with 2 Indians went about 5 miles to hunt some deer 
Remark this morning wrote A Letter to Capt J Armstrong & one 
to my Wife. & sent them to St. Marys by Capt Benagh to be 
forwarded by Major Kercheval. 

Wenzday the 14th. 11 A. M. our Lieut return’d from hunt- 
ing got no game, Mr. Benagh return’d this evening, inform’d us 
that the Shawanes cheifs had held A council on the Ocasion of 
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that man that was Kill’d found out the murderer—promis’d to 
give him up to Justice, this evening. Thunder shower 

Thursday the 15th July 1813 This morning squally with the 
wind at N. W. Settled with the commipany The Amount of com- 
plete rations Receiv’d from the 5th of March to this Day amount 
to 92 1/2. 

Friday the 16th. very cool, river rising, some of our men 
repairing a couple of periogues for the purpose of takeing some 
flour Down to fort Jennings, 4 P. M. Capt Seaton arriv’d at fort 
from Winchester Receiv’d A Letter from Maj. Kain Men many 
of them sick at that fort Capt Seaton quite Ill & inform’d us that 
he had Lost his Lieut by Sickness, [Ensign Fleming of the Ken- 
tucky troops came to fort this evening from the settlements no 
news particular 

Saturday the 17th July 1813 Cool & cloudy, our sergeant 
who had A severe fit of Dierhoe & cramp Last night, Better this 
morning quite indispos’d myself, Capt Seaton Left this for St. 
Mary atg A. M. 4 P. M. Corp Wm. Johnson & one man of 
Sergt. Broadwells command came to fort, for the purpose of get- 
ting the Clothing etc. belonging to the Detach’nt they being (by 
Gen Wingate) ordered to Piqua or Dayton to escort 5 Indian 
Prisoners. 


Sunday the 18th. Rainy, nothing particular occur’d today 
ecept myself very sick. Remark, to day we started 2 canoes with 
20 bb of flour 3 Boxes of candles & 4 of Soap for fort Jennings 
under the care of Ensign Fleming 2 Men of his company & two 
of ours 

Monday July the 19th 1813 This morning clear & pleasant, 
something better myself, but many of our men Sick on exam- 
ination today found that 24 of our Comp’ny had, had the meazels 
A number of them quite sick, & yet, & but 2 or 3 fit for Duty, 3 P. 
M. Sergt Whelen Return’d from St. Marys Brought A Letter 
from Doctor Lewis informing me of his going to Lorimies, from 
whence he would immediately come to this fort. 


Tuesday the 20th. Cloudy with Showers this morning, 4 P. 
M. Mr. Bracken in company with A Det. from Col Johnsons Reg 
came to fort from the Rappids No particular news from that 
place as respects the Army, inform’d us of the sad fate of 12 or 
14 of our men being cut of by the Indians but one man some of 
the Kentucky Horse being A Little in the rear of them pursued 
and Kill’d one of the Indians & Scalp’d him, A man by the name 
of Wyatt, Kill’d the savage & had the scalp with him. Wrote A 
Letter to Dr. Lewis to Day, Sent it by one of our men 

Wensday the 2irst July This morning Mr. Bracken left 
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this for St Marys A number of the K. M. M. of the aforemen- 
tion’d Det, came to fort to Day & left here in the afternoon, quite 
unwell yet, Dr. Lewis came to fort this evening 

Thursday the 22nd. Clear & cool, yesterday & to Day we 
sent 3 of our sick men in to the settlements, the ballance on the 
recover, something better myself to Day Capt & Lieut hunting 
this afternoon 

Friday the 23rd July Something recruited, I took a horse & 
rode with the Lieut to Wapukkannati, took A survey of the In- 
dians gardens or farms (for they know no difference between 
their farm or Garden) I found variety of vines, such as Pump- 
kins, Water & Musk mellons, cucumbers, beens of various kinds, 
growing among their corn which was planted without any kind of 
order, potatoes was tolerable plenty growing They break up their 
ground with the hoe, & no other machine is made use of for to 
till their corn, the work is principly all done by the squaws. re- 
turn’d to fort this evening, heard by express that fort Meigs was 
besieg’d 

Saturday the 24th July. Clear & warm, sent one of our 
Men after the Doctor. Capt Benagh being very sick, went out 
hunting this afternoon Kill’d nothing but a coon One of the 

srittish Deserters came to fort this evening. 

Sunday the 25th July Very warm, Ensign Markland, from 
Jennings with the commipany came to fort today, the Ensgn sick, 
wrote 2 Letters to Day, one for My Wife and one for my 
Fatherinlaw, 

Monday July the 26th. warm & sultry, this morning pack’d 
up our baggage, to send home 4 past meredian, Mr. Abbot & Mr. 
Patterson two of our company started with our trunks, went by 
the way of Fort Logan, Showery this afternoon. had a very 
severe turn of the face & headach. 

Tuesday July the 27th. This morning warm with light 
Showers, Ensign Tweed of Capt, Seatons Comp. with 5 or 6 men, 
came to fort this afternoon. the Ensign very sick heard to Day 
from several sources that Fort meigs was actualy invested by the 
Indians, & that the port of Cleveland was blockaded by the Brit- 
tish. 

Wensday July the 28th This morning Clear & pleasant, 
Ensign Tweed Left this for St. Marys examin’d the monthly 
Abstract, of Provisions Issued at this place, nothing particular 
more to Day 

Thursday the 29th Cool morning, 2 ox teams came to fort 
from St. Mary for Meat, miss’d my ague & fever to day. nothing 
more particular. 
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Friday the 30th this morning Clear. sent 3 of our sick men 
for the settlement two in the waggons & I on A cart prepar’d for 
the purpose, 4 P. M. Serg’t Whelan, with 5 men of Capt Mc- 
Henry Comp came to fort. inform’d us that the Indians had 
wounded Capt Grey at Fort Defiance but A Little distance from 
the fort. 

Saturday the 31rst July Several men came to fort to Day 
on their way to winchester with horses to bring some of the sick 
from that place, Mr. Steel came here from fort Jennings. Wea- 
ther Clear & pleasant nothing particular more to day. 

Sunday August the Ist. Clear & warm, Lieut Davis & Sergt. 
Bradbury went to fort Logan to Day this afternoon, Capt. 
Benagh & Mr. Steel went to St. Mary, Sent of one of our sick 
men & one man to take care of him. F. Duchouquet Indian 
Interp came into fort to Draw provisions for the Shawanoes. 

Monday August the 2nd. This morning warm, nothing par- 
ticular untill 2 P. M. at which time Capt Sam’! Briar arrived at 
fort with his company to releive us, His company was organiz’d 
in montgomery County Ohio, made some Little araingement for 
our Departures tomorrow,,. 

Tuesday the 3rd August this morning Clear & warm Capt 
Briar took command of the fort, we prepared to leave it Deliv- 
er'd up our arms, etc. Our Men being all dismiss’d Capt Lieut 
& myself, on examination found that the horses which we had in 
keeping to take us home were gone, some evil Dispos’d persons 
haveing drove them of & we could not find them, we then apply’d 
to the quarter master for others but obtain’d but one, on which I 
Loaded all our baggage & proceeded by way of St. Marys the 
Lieut & Capt went by way of fort Logan, agreed to meet them 
at Mr. Stotlers 2 miles below Piqua, I arriv’d at St. Marys About 
6 P. M. being 4 hours from amanda, Stay’d here all night 

Wenzday the 4th August Clear & warm Left St. Marys at 
sun rise arriv’d at Laramies at 9 A. M. fed my horse, proceed on 
to Piqua arriv’d at 4 P. M. Stop’d & fed & rested untill 6 P. M. 
when I Left it and proceeded on to the place appointed to meet 
with the Capt Put up for the night just after my arrival J. Arm- 
strong came up with a horse to take me home. 

Thurzday the 5th August an examination this morning found 
that the Public horse which I rode was gone & a horse that be- 
long’d to one of my company that was sick & came with me from 
fort the Barrs being pull’d Down, by some means which Led 
into the yard Where they were shut in, wrote an apoligy to the 
Capt’n for Leaveing him and Started on my jorney home in 
hopes of over takeing the horses which I did about a mile from 
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the place when I Stay’d gave the horse I had in care of two sick 
men of our Company, & proceed to Staunton Stop’d & took 
breakfast 9 oclock A. M. proceed on my jorney arriv’d at Day- 
ton, here we call’d & got Dinner & fed horses, proceed on 12 
miles to Mr. Tibbles put up for the night 

Friday the 6th resume my jorney at sun rise proceed 12 
miles Pass’d through Shaker town to Uncle J. Norris stopt & took 
breakfast & fed 11 A. M. proceed on for home travel’d 5 miles 
Stop’d at the white horse tavern a few minutes, travel’d on to 
montgomery Stop’d at Mr Wellers left the Capt’n & Lieut bag- 
gage. proceed on home where I arriv’d a little after sun down, 
found all well, this ended my six months campaign. 


The Seasons Thus as ceaseless round the jarring world they roll, 
Still find them Happy, 
Till evening comes at last serene & Mild, together down they sink 
in social Sleep 
Together freed their gentle Spirits fly, to scenes where Love & 
Bliss forever reign. 
THOMPSONS SEASONS. 
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OLD OHIO RIVER STEAMBOAT DAYS 


MEMORIES OF UPPER OHIO RIVER ACTIVITIES BETWEEN 
1860 ANpb 1890 


By W. G. SipLey 


A great river is a powerful influence over the lives 
of all who dwell on its banks, just as lofty hills or moun- 
tains, seen day after day, finally come to have meaning 
in a man’s life, as does any other striking natural en- 
vironment. When a river is intimately associated with 
the affairs of a small community, its whole population 
becomes conscious of it. So it was, with boyhood in the 
late ’sixties and ’seventies, when spent in almost any vil- 
lage along the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, a never-to-be-forgotten experience, for in those 
decades the Ohio was “the stream of the empire” when 
the West was in the making. 

The river and its activities, seen season after season, 
and year after year, get a strong grip on a boy’s imagi- 
nation, desires and ambitions. It gave me from 1865 to 
1880 my first glimpse of the wide, wide world—and its 
unknown Far Away—to be explored in later years. I 
learned intimately its seasonal changes, its high waters 
and low waters, its near-by beaches, bars and creeks, its 
floating ice in winter, its fishing and swimming in sum- 
mer, its skating and johnboat adventures. [very village 
boy on the bank was acutely conscious of the Ohio 
River all the year around. It was so with me from young 
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boyhood to manhood in the village of Racine, Ohio, mid- 
way between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh — 460 miles 
apart. 

From spring to autumn in the late ’sixties the great 
pine forests on the hillsides of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gehela Rivers floated down by the village in huge rafts 
of logs. In the ’seventies they were replaced by rafts 
of fragrant sawed lumber bound to ports on the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi. They were indelibly etched on 
memory. There was also the daily panorama of tow- 
boats pushing ahead of them acres of heavily laden 
barges of coal from Pittsburgh, or great model barges 
full of Pittsburgh and Wheeling industrial products for 
lower ports—a mighty volume of commerce that con- 
tinue to ride the river until the country became a net- 
work of railroads. 

All these things were highly interesting, but the finest 
attraction of the river was the swift passenger packets, 
side-wheelers and stern-wheelers, half a dozen or more 
a day bound up or down-stream, full of people, with 
bands of music, and all painted white, from their hulls 
to their pilot-houses. The steamboat era was in its hey- 
day then, with no competition for quick freight or pas- 
senger transportation. The stage-coach was passing 
out and the railroads were only in their beginnings. No- 
where, not even on the Mississippi, famous for its mag- 
nificent passenger packets, did the steamboats travel in 
braver array, or mean more to the populations along 
the shores, than on the Upper Ohio. The villages and 
towns on the banks were the homes of the crews—mas- 
ters, pilots, engineers and mates—whose standing was 
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professional — and office clerks, stewards, watchmen, 
firemen, cabin boys, porters, maids and deck-hands. 

The first of these packets I recall was the Wild Wag- 
oner, whose name presumably was derived from the 
poem of that title written by Thomas Buchanan Read in 
1862, in his many pages of ‘““The Wagoner of the Alle- 
ghanies.” This beautiful boat I saw but once, about 
1866, steaming up the river, the fastest boat then afloat, 
and a thrilling sight. The picture herewith shown is 
about seventy years old; and was taken, when she was 
tied up in port, before photography had advanced to the 
instantaneous process. The others presented are more 
than sixty years old, and also were taken in port. 

The Wild Wagoner was one of the most famous 
boats on the Ohio, remarkably beautiful, and the last 
word in luxury in her time. She was brilliantly white 
outside, with tall chimneys, a side-wheeler whose wheel- 
houses were elaborately decorated by large paintings, 
and a most artistic pilot-house crowned by lofty ginger- 
bread work. Her long, white, glittering cabin had state- 
rooms on both sides the full length of the boat’s upper 
works. She had wide guards outside the staterooms, 
used for promenades by passengers, and made safe by 
fancy woodwork on the outer edges. She was running 
in the Wheeling and Cincinnati trade when her picture 
Was taken. 

The river valley population depended almost wholly 
on the river for both freight and travel business. When 
ice or low water suspended traffic there were none but 
dirt roads along the banks, often impassable when winter 
thaws came. The river traffic built the towns from 
Pittsburgh down — Wheeling, Marietta, Parkersburg, 
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Pomeroy, Gallipolis, Ironton, Portsmouth and on to Cin- 
cinnati. Much capital was invested in them, and their 
business was cut up into “trades.” There was the 
through trade from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati; the Wheel - 
ing and Parkersburg trade; the Wheeling and Cincin- 
nati trade; the Parkersburg and Gallipolis trade, and so 
on down. Shorter trades existed between Ravenswood 
and Pomeroy; Gallipolis and Ironton; and Ironton and 
Cincinnati; with another prosperous passenger, express 
and freight trade between Pomeroy and Cincinnati cared 
for by three fine, large side-wheelers that made tri-weekly 
round trips, and competition was lively. 

Of these shorter trades, all regular and well equipped 
with handsome packets, that between Parkersburg and 
Gallipolis was served by a notably popular side-wheel 
packet that carried the mails for twenty years or more, 
the Chesapeake. She was a fine, swift boat with white 
collars on her chimneys, as the picture shows. Her 
pilot-house sat on the roof of the main cabin. Her 
whistle was highly musical and carried far. Packet 
whistles generally could be heard and recognized miles 
before they came in sight. The Chesapeake was extraor- 
dinarily regular, running almost on a railroad schedule. 

In the early ’seventies a freak boat was built for this 
trade, whose maiden trip aroused great interest. She 
was designed for speed as a daylight packet ; had neither 
staterooms nor meal service, and was called the Katydid. 
She was a one-story packet, long and very slim, utilizing 
her hold for cabin purposes; but her new-fangled en- 
gines were a disappointment. She was fast, but the vex- 
atious delays because of her engine troubles finally made 
her unprofitable, and in a few years she dropped out of 
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the picture — an expensive experiment never repeated. 
In more than fifty years’ knowledge of Upper Ohio 
steamboats, she was the only effort to speed up a packet 
above normal that I knew. 

A very prosperous packet trade was that between 
Wheeling and Cincinnati, with boats making one round 
trip a week with time to discharge and take on cargoes 
at each terminus. Many large, comfortable boats were 
in it, among them the Edinburgh, the Charmer, and the 
Hudson, stern-wheelers, and for several years the St. 
Lawrence, a fine side-wheeler. But of them all the 
-Indes was the prime favorite in the ‘seventies and 
eighties. She was commodious, regular, kept up a fine 
table, and never had a serious accident. She possessed, 
thanks to well-chosen officers and other employes, that 
intangible but highly valuable asset in river travel of 
that day, called ‘‘atmosphere.” She was homelike in a 
period when Ohio River steamboat travel was social. 
Whether her passengers were fifty or a hundred, her 
crew had the knack of getting them acquainted with each 
other. Their wide acquaintance along shore enabled 
them to form congenial groups—business men going to 
Cincinnati to buy stocks for their stores; their wives 
who were on board just for a trip; and the young people 
to whom it was an event to see 400 miles of the Ohio, 
There was sociability among travelers in river times, 
with much sightseeing, dancing at night, and card- 
playing by day. 

Friendships were made and cemented, business views 
exchanged, and travel thereby made delightful. The 
Andes had a soft, melodious whistle that did not disturb 
test, and a little bar in the men’s cabin where the thirsty 
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could find good liquors. The boat was famous for honey- 
mooners when the river was the pleasantest outlet for 
the newly-married, and Cincinnati the one large city 
easily reached, with her celebrated May musical festi- 
vals that drew thousands of music-lovers for 400 miles 
up and down the river. The great hilltop German beer- 
gardens with their music and gaiety justified the proud 
claim of Murat Halstead, her most versatile editor, that 
the Queen City was “the Paris of America.” The Andes, 
with her long, broad, snow-white cabin and her glass 
chandeliers which tinkled when she vibrated under way, 
made travel both comfortable and agreeable. She gave 
her passengers time to see the historic attractions of 
Marietta; the old French “City of the Gauls,” Gallipolis ; 
Blennerhassett Island, and the imposing hills and frown- 


ing cliffs of Pomeroy, “seven miles long and as far back 
as you could see,” which is to her cliffs, with her two 
long streets between them and the River. 


The “White Collar Line,” plying between Pomeroy 
and Cincinnati, had three boats in operation all the time, 
among them being the large side-wheelers Telegraph, 
Bonanza, Big Sandy, Bostona and Ohio No. 4. 

Other boats in the trades were the Major Anderson, 
Keystone State, Scotia, St. Charles, and smaller packets 
like the Mattie Roberts and Emma Graham, to which 
should be added a boat called the Humming Bird, run- 
ning between the Pomeroy Bend and Gallipolis, and 
profitably operated for many years. Like the Katydid 
she carried only passengers, and was the only boat of 
the “propeller” type I ever saw on the Ohio. Her hull 
was her cabin. She was swift, regular and successful. 
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Mark Twain gave the Mississippi River a place in 
literature with his Life on the Mississippi, relating his 
experiences as a pilot. It was a boy’s classic in my 
youth, that applied to the Ohio as well. Indeed, the 
American humorist might have found the Ohio River 
richer in river lore and legend and adventure than the 
Mississippi, had his lot been cast in the Ohio Valley. 
Archer Butler Hulbert put the Ohio in literature in his 
The Stream of E:mptre, which is essentially historic. In 
any event the literature of the Ohio is scanty when one 
considers the prodigious volume of freight and passenger 
traffic it bore between 1860 and 1890, the heyday of 
steamboating on the Upper Ohio. In the ‘nineties the 
great decline set in which brought to an end the romance 
of the steamboat on western rivers. The railroads have 
all but crowded out the passenger packets, the last of the 
very large boats having been the famous side-wheeler 
Kate Adams. 

Little is left now but memories, and they are fast 
disappearing as the old professional river men, captains, 
pilots and engineers, drop off. Time was when every 
steamboat I have mentioned brought a thrill. But none 
do that now. The canalization of the Ohio from source 
to mouth ended the former glories of river life. Travel 
on the River is prosaic now. 

From the close of the Civil War, when thousands of 
soldiers found their way home to Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois on the boats, on through 
the thirty years from 1860, Ohio River traffic, both 
freight and passenger, was important and exerted a 
powerful influence on social and economic progress along 
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the shores. It has all largely passed away now, in all 
probability never to return, and with its passing have 
gone many of the delights of travel. 


Vol. XLI—7, 











ANTECEDENT EXPERIENCE OF WILLIAM 
MAXWELL, OHIO’S FIRST PRINTER 


3y Douctas C. McMurtrIigE 


The facts regarding the first printing in Ohio are 
well known and clearly established. William Maxwell 
set up a printing office in Cincinnati and published the 
first issue of the Centinel of the North-Western Terri- 
tory on November 9, 1793." But where Maxwell came 
from and what his previous experience was are points 
of information which have never been dealt with in any 
of the literature dealing with the beginnings of the press 
in Ohio. 

Nor am I able to give much information as to where 
Maxwell originally came from, but I am able to throw 
light on his printing experience immediately precedent 
to the setting up of his press in Cincinnati. According 
to the usual story he crossed the Alleghanies on his way 
from his New Jersey home to Pittsburg, and from there 
he conveyed his press down the river directly to Cincin- 
nati. Recent research for my forthcoming history of 
early printing in Kentucky has revealed the fact that 





* This story has been told in the excellent article by C. B. Galbreath 
in Newspapers and Periodicals in Ohio State Library, Columbus, Ohio, 
1902, p. 3. See also: 

Reuben Gold Thwaites, “The Ohio Valley Press before the War of 
1812-1815,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. X1X, 
1908-1909, p. 309, and 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, “The Westward Migration of the Printing 
Press in the United States, 1786-1836,” Gutenberg Jahrbach, [Mainz, 1930], 
p. 269-288. 
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Maxwell went from Pittsburgh to Lexington, Kentucky, 
and set up his press there before going to Cincinnati. 

Two volumes printed by Maxwell at Lexington in 
1793 testify to his presence there in the early part of that 
year. At least one of the two is dated January 1, 1793 
and was advertised for sale in the Kentucky Gazette of 
March 16, 1793. Internal evidence seems to place the 
second volume at a slightly later date. 

The earlier publication was A Process in the Tran- 
silvania Presbytery, &c., by Adam Rankin, a prominent 
and frequently dissenting Presbyterian clergyman of 
Lexington. It carries the imprint: “Lexington: Printed 
by Maxwell & Cooch. At the Sign of the Buffalo. 
Main-Street.” On the back of the title-page of this 96- 
page book is the copyright date of January 1, 1793.’ 

The only other known product of Maxwell’s press at 
Lexington bears a slightly different imprint, and more 
closely associates the Maxwell of Kentucky with William 
Maxwell of Cincinnati. It is A Narrative of Mr. Adam 
Rankin’s Trial, and remarks on the same, with some ob- 
servation on his vindication: and a concluding address, 
to professors of the Presbyterian Denomination. Lex- 
ington: Printed by W. Maxwell & Co. M,DCC,XCIII.’ 
There were 41 pages in this pamphlet or book. Like the 


? Copies of the Process are in the University of Chicago Library, the 
Lexington Public Library, and the Library of Congress. 

* The only copy of the Narrative located is in the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society in Philadelphia. The Narrative is probably the same as 
number 27545 in Evans’ American Bibligraphy. . This is a Narrative of 
Mr. Adam Rankin’s Trial, &c. Published by order of the Transylvania 
Presbytery. Lexington: Printed by J. Bradford, 1794.” Evans seems to 
have assumed this title from the Reply to a Narrative of Mr. Adam Ran- 
kin’s Trial, published at Lexington by John Bradford in 1794, ascribing 
the Narrative to the same press that printed the Reply. 
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earlier work, this one was concerned with the activities 
and difficulties of the recalcitrant Reverend Rankin. 

Of Cooch, whose name appeared with Maxwell’s on 
the Process, nothing is known. Even his first name is 
lost. Sometime between the printing of the first and of 
the second and last known products of this ephemeral 
press Cooch apparently disappeared, although it is pos- 
sible that he was represented by the “& Co.” of the sec- 
ond imprint. 

Maxwell and Cooch came to Lexington as the second 
printing firm in the state. In 1787 John Bradford had 
established at Lexington his Kentucky Gazette, the sec- 
ond paper and the second printing office west of the 
Alleghanies. In 1786 John Scull and Joseph Hall had 
established the first western press with the founding of 
their Pittsburgh Gasette. Bradford had the Kentucky 
field to himself until the arrival of Maxwell and Cooch, 
and no other printer came to Kentucky until 1795 when 
James H. Stewart began work in Lexington. 

In Maxwell’s Cincinnati salutatory he announced: 
“The Printer of the Centinel of the North-Western Ter- 
ritory, to the Public: Having arrived at Cincinnati, he 
has applied himself to that which has been the principal 
object of his removal to this country, the Publication of 
a News-Paper.” From Maxwell’s own statement it 
seems probable that his original intention in going to 
Lexington was the establishment of a newspaper. Lex- 
ington in 1793 was a far more important center of activ- 
ity than Cincinnati, and Maxwell doubtless believed that 
he saw a splendid opportunity for establishing a paper 
there. But when he arrived he found conditions none 
too favorable. John Bradford had for five years been 
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publishing the Kentucky Gazette, which he had begun 
at the request of a convention working for Kentucky’s 
statehood. Bradford was the public printer, and he was 
an influential and important man of some means. His 
press was operated on property granted him free of 
charge by the town of Lexington. To set up a news- 
paper in competition with Bradford would have been a 
hazardous business. James H. Stewart, the first to at- 
tempt a rival paper, found out the dangers and even- 
tually had to surrender his paper to Bradford. 
Doubtless Maxwell surveyed the situation and de- 
cided on discretion as the better part of valor. He pub- 
lished a few minor controversial works on his press, two 
of which we are able to identify today, and then decided 
to retrace his steps towards the Ohio river. Cincinnati 
was a new and untried town offering wide opportunities. 
Maxwell went there and achieved the success he could 
not find in Kentucky, 














DR. WILLIAM A. GALLOWAY 


Dr. William A. Galloway, a life member of the Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society, a scholarly gentle- 
man long interested in the local history of his section of 
the State, a public-spirited citizen and prominent physi- 
cian, died at his home in Xenia early in the afternoon of 
November 7, 1931. He had been ill for almost a year as a 
result of ptomaine poisoning which left him with a weak- 
ened heart. He seemed to rally from the attack in the 
early autumn. This buoyed the hopes of his friends for 
a time, but later a sudden change for the worse took 
place, followed by a relapse from which he did not re- 
cover. 

For some years past, Dr. Galloway was engaged in 
writing the Pioneer History of Greene County and 
Southern Ohio. His great-grandfather, James Gallo- 
way, Sr., came to Ohio from Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, and settled about six miles north of Xenia in 1791. 
He established friendly relations with the Indians and 
was acquainted with the great Shawnee Chieftain Te- 
cumseh. Shortly before his death Dr. Galloway con- 
cluded his history which later will be published. It will 
include much in regard to the Shawnee Indians not pre- 
viously published. In his research for this work he con- 
sulted many original manuscript records and traveled 
far to glean authentic materials. He made a journey to 
Oklahoma to visit Thomas Wildcat Alford, the great- 
grandson of Tecumseh, and was there inducted into the 
Shawnee tribe by ceremonies similar to those accorded 
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to his great-grandfather, when the Shawnees were 
numerous in the Scioto Valley. Mr. Alford made a re- 
turn visit to Dr. Galloway and aided him in concluding 
his chapters of Indian history. It was a great satisfac- 
tion to the Doctor to know that the manuscript of the 
work had been completed before he was called from his 
earthly labors. 

The funeral of Dr. Galloway, which was conducted 
from the Presbyterian Church of which he was a mem- 
ber, at two o’clock, November 10, was largely attended 
Among his honorary pall-bearers were H. C. Shetrone, 
Director of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society and C. B. Galbreath, its Secretary. There were 
many manifestations of the high regard in which the de- 
ceased was held. Extended obituaries appeared in the 


Xenia and Dayton papers. From these and other sources 
we glean materials for the following sketch: 


Dr. William Galloway was born in Xenia April 8, 1860. He 
was the son of James and Mary Ann (Kendall) Galloway. He 
was educated at Antioch College and Ohio Medical College in 
Columbus, graduating from the latter in 1890. He practiced 
medicine in Xenia with his brother Dr. Clark Galloway, until the 
latter’s death in 1913. Since then the carried on a private prac- 
tice. 

For years he had taken an active interest in the general affairs 
of his home community and was one of the most widely known 
citizens in the County. When the draft board was created in 
Greene County in the spring of 1917 in connection with World 
War activities, he was appointed one of the three members and 
made chairman of the Medical section. He was placed at the 
head of the military supplies department of the Greene County 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

For twenty years Dr. Galloway was one of the most active 
and influential friends of Wilberforce University and as President 
of ‘the Board of Trustees of the combined Normal and Industrial 
department of that institution, rendered a service to the Univer- 
sity that will remain as a testimonial to his skill as an organizer 
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and director. An appreciation of his services in this connection 
was the naming of Galloway Hall, the largest building on the 
campus, in his honor. On the day of his funeral Wilberforce 
University suspended all work for five minutes as a final tribute 
to his memory. A request had been made that his body be per- 
mitted to lie in state in Galloway Hall but previous arrangements 
prevented compliance with this request. Tribute was paid to him 
by the University and a small wreath sent to his funeral. 

The Doctor was a member of the Greene County Medical 
Society, the Ohio State Medical Society, the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, and a frequent contributor to medical jour- 
nals. He was railway surgeon in Xenia for many years for both 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio systems. 

He was a Mason and a member of the Ohio Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution, long corresponding secretary of the local 
chapter of the latter organization. In 1910, he made an extended 
tour of Europe in which he attended the performance of the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau. In 1908 the degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on him by Antioch College and the same 
year the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred by Wilberforce 
University, both degrees in recognition of his educational services. 

Dr. Galloway was president of the Greene County Historical 
Society and a noted local historian. He was a life member of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society and made val- 
uable contributions to its Museum, including the famous toma- 
hawk which had been presented to his great-great-aunt by Te- 
cumseh. In his later years he was much interested in the rem- 
nant of the Shawnee tribe now residing in Oklahoma. He pub- 
lished in the Shawnee language the four Gospels that had been 
translated into that tongue by the great-grandson of Tecumseh, 
the scholarly Thomas Wildcat Alford of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Galloway was married April 2, 1891, at Newark, Ohio, 
to Maude Evelyn Lyon, only daughter of William C. and Evelyn 
Lyon, the former a lieutenant-governor of Ohio from 1888-18go. 
He is survived by one sister, Mrs. Alice Eavey; a son Lyon at 
home, and a daughter Mrs. Stewart Macaulay of Baltimore, 
Maryland ; two grandchildren, Evelyn Alice and Ross Macaulay, 
also survive. His wife died in 1924 and another daughter passed 
away in 1920, 





THE FIRST REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERN- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


By ex-Jupce Davin Davis 


Mr. William M. Pettit in the Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly of July, 1931, has written an able 
article setting forth that Rev. John Wheelwright of Bos- 
ton, and later of Exeter, Massachusetts, was the first 
man to form a Republican Government in America. The 
records and history of the Colonies, by many authors, 
attribute that honor to Rev. Roger Williams. 

Rev. Wheelwright came to the Colonies in the latter 
part of 1636 and became a pastor of a Boston Church 
immediately upon his arrival. Rev. Wheelwright was 
a Puritan. Rev. Roger Williams was a Pilgrim and 
Separatist. 

Rev. Wheelwright was tried by the General Courts 
in Boston, in January, 1637, and he was banished by 
order of the Court. In 1638, he formed a settlement at 
Exeter, Massachusetts. After a residence of a few 
years, the town was declared to be within the limits of 
Massachusetts. 

Taylor’s History of the United States gives the fol- 
lowing account, and so much as is necessary to indicate 
what was done by Rev. Wheelwright in Exeter is here 
given. 

1638 was the beginning of the towns of Exeter and Hampton 
* * * Settlers mostly from Boston. * * * As they judged their 


settlement to be without the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, they 
formed themselves into a body politic, chose rulers and assistants, 
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who were sworn to a proper execution of their respective offices, 
and a correspondent oath of obedience was taken by the people. 
In this compact, we have an instance of civil government in its 
simplest, perhaps its purest form. The magistrates, who were 
few, were vested with legislative, judicial and executive authority. 


It is clear from the wording of the “Combination or 
Compact,” formed by him and his adherents, that the 
Magistrates of said Community were vested with legis- 
lative, judicial and executive authority. The three vital 
branches of the Government rested in one body, which 
plainly shows that it was not a republican form of gov- 
ernment. It is further to be noted that after Rev. 
Wheelwright and his associates had lived in the town of 
Exeter for a few years, his sentence of banishment was 
revoked, in consequence of some acknowledgment on his 
part. He therefore returned and became a part of the 
Government of Massachusetts, as he had made ample 
apology for what he had done. 

Roger Williams came to Boston and arrived at Nan- 
tasket on February 5, 1631. He was known as a Sep- 
aratist of the strongest character and therefore, a Pil- 
grim. While the Pilgrims and the Puritans in some 
measure or conduct were alike, the Puritans still adhered 
to the established Church in certain measures. The 
Separatists believed in complete separation of the estab- 
lished Church and civil government. In other words, 
Roger Williams believed with all of his power and with 
all of his good sense in “Separation of the Church and 
State.” 

As soon as he had landed in Boston, he came in con- 
tact with the established Church and civil authorities; 
he did not remain there long, but went to Plymouth and 
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remained there teaching on Sundays, and doing man- 
ual labor through the week for nearly two years. 
He was called during that period to the Church at Salem, 
as he was recognized as a high authority and his doc- 
trines were in full accord with the Salem Church. This 
church, however, was within the territorial district of 
the Boston Colony, and at every turn, while at Salem, he 
found himself in conflict with the Clergy and the Court 
of Massachusetts. 

In October, 1635, he was tried before the General 
Court, and was found guilty. The church convicted and 
sentenced him to banishment. In January, 1636, he left 
Salem to escape arrest, and to seek a refuge from the 
tyranny of the church brethren and the court. He 
went first to Seekonk, and afterwards, with four of his 
companions, embarked in a canoe to a spot beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetts and Plymouth Col- 
onies. The site selected by him was called Providence, 
so named by him in gratitude for God’s mercy to him in 
his distress. 

He had learned the Indian language while at Ply- 
mouth, so that he could speak intelligibly, and he had be- 
come a great favorite with the Indians. They in turn, for 
his kindness to them, deeded him a large tract of land, 
which was the beginning of what is now Providence, 
Rhode Island. He remained at Providence until the day 
of his death, which occurred in 1684, and there formed 
the future government of Rhode Island. He attempted at 
first to form a pure democracy, having in it, a separation 
of Church and State, but he and his associates soon 
found out that it would be better to form a represent- 
ative form of government, which worked so well that it 
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was adopted by the towns of Providence, Portsmouth, 
Newport and Warwick. These towns were free and 
independent in worldly affairs, and yet, to a certain ex- 
tent, bound by the Federal Union for the benefit of all. 


The first outline or sketch of the proposed forma- 
tion of the Union reads as follows: 


We whose names are underwritten, being desirous to inhabit 
the town of Providence, do promise to submit ourselves, in active 
or passive obedience, to all such orders or agreements as may be 
made for the public good of the body, in an orderly way, by the 
major consent of the inhabitants, masters of families, incorpo- 
rated together into a township and such others whom they admit 
into the same, only in things Civil. 


Under the guidance of Roger Williams and his asso- 
ciates Rhode Island became the pattern after which this 
great republic was subsequently fashioned, and the gov- 
ernment of Rhode Island, being a republican form of 
Government, pure and simple, was the forerunner of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. So perfect a type of our Government 
was Rhode Island Colony, that it had both independent 
and federal conditions within its little territory. The 
oldest sovereign state in this union today, she is also the 
smallest. Truly, this man, Roger Williams, was a 
prophet in legislation and, like most prophets of God, 
was called to suffer the common penalty meted out to 
those who stood for right, and rebuked the wrong. He 
fought for and founded religious liberty; he fought for 
the doctrine of separation of Church and State; and suc- 
ceeded in both endeavors. He was the first man in the 
Colonies who declared in favor of public schools. 


He was the first Welshman or Englishman to pro- 
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test against colonial slavery in America, which he did in 
1637. Southey’s estimate was not extravagant when he 
said, “Roger Williams was one of the best men that ever 
set foot in the New World.” 

He was a great preacher. He was a statesman, and 
if any man deserved credit for any one great act of his 
life, he deserved it for his conduct towards Massachu- 
setts Colony. When he learned that the Indians were 
going to massacre the Colony, he immediately set to 
work to prevent such a thing from happening. If he 
had desired power over and destruction of his enemies, 
here was his opportunity, but on the contrary, he re- 
turned good for evil, and saved the Boston Colony from 
destruction. For this, and the conduct of his whole life, 
his fame and name will stand forth to enlighten the 
world as long as there are human beings in existence. 

Unlike Rev. Wheelwright, he actually carried out his 
purpose, and was the founder of Rhode Island. Rev. 
Wheelwright, after three or four years at Exeter, simply 
formed a Church, and then returned to the old estab- 
lished church, at least in part. We therefore think that 
to Roger Williams belongs the credit of Republican Gov- 
ernment in the American Colonies. 

It is not out of place to observe that credit is due Rev. 
Wheelwright for what he did, but much more credit 
should be given to Rev. Roger Williams for his work. 
Both were ministers and for that reason preachers of the 
gospel are entitled to leadership of one of the greatest 
movements that was presented in the early colonies for 
the advancement and government in the new world. 


Roger Williams was purely a Welshman, and was 
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only 24 years of age when he landed in Boston. The 
records of his history show that he was a highly edu- 
cated man. It is not plain, however, how he came to fol- 
low the course taken by him earlier in London, and later, 
in the American Colonies. When, however, you look 
into Welsh history, you will ascertain that this small 
nation held festivals in early times under the great 
oaks in England and in Wales, and held what is known as 
the Eisteddfod. That association or festival bore the 
same relation to the Celtic people of the Welsh blood, 
that the Sangerfest does to the Germans of Teutonic 
blood ; however, the Eisteddfod is far older than the Ger- 
man Sangerfest, and not only that, it was literary, 
musical, and political in its nature and conduct. In 
reality, it was a festival of the ancient Druids, partic- 
ularly in the Island, and also in France. Czesar in his 
Commentaries refers to it slightly. 


One thing is to be observed, that the people from 
whence Roger Williams came, though few in numbers, 
have the highest motto of any country in the world 
from the days of Adam to the present time, as follows: 
“Y GWYER YN ERBIN Y BYDD”— “THE 
TRUTH AGAINST THE WORLD.” This motto in 
Welsh appears among the mottoes of the great nations 
of the earth, on the inside of the Washington Monu- 
ment, and when any man or nation adopts that motto 
as a guide, it can not help but be useful and prosperous. 
When Roger Williams declared that every man should 
worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and that there should be a separate Church 
and State, he was true to the meaning of the great Welsh 
motto. 

Vol. XLI—8. 
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In the 13th Verse of the 13th Chapter of First Cor- 
inthians, we read, “And now abideth faith, hope, char- 
ity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

We close by saying that truth is greater than faith, 
hope and charity, and is the greatest virtue in the world. 


bee NOnea 
AROS 











REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By Tue EpItTor 


ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT WRITES A $5,000 
PRIZE BOOK 

Forty-Niners, The Chronicle of the California Trail. 
By Archer Butler Hulbert. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1931. pp. 340. Price $3.50.) 

The past six years have witnessed a growing interest 
in the winning of the far West, the overland journeys 
to the Pacific Coast—to Oregon and California in the 
days of the ox-team and the Conestoga wagon. Perhaps 
the most colorful of the migrations to the sunset regions 
beyond the Rocky Mountains was the Gold Rush to Cal- 
ifornia which reached its culmination in 1849. The 
Argonauts in this daring and romantic venture have 
long been called Forty-Niners. 

There was a somewhat extensive literature of this 
enterprise while it was in progress. The excitement at- 
tending the discovery of gold in this region which had 
recently been acquired from Mexico, rapidly spread 
throughout the entire country. The story grew as it 
traveled; it had an irresistible appeal to the adventurous 
and the seekers of fortune who were soon organizing 
expeditions to this new Eldorado. Newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, pamphlets and books descriptive of the 
discovery appeared in print and were eagerly sought and 
read. An exodus to the Land of Gold was the alluring 
prospect of the hour. 

In the intervening years sketches and monographs 
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of the gold rush have been written. Diaries and letters 
of the Argonauts have been brought to light, and it is 
now possible to view and evaluate this movement from 
the vantage ground of the present. 

This interesting subject has attracted the pen of an 
historian who finds episodes of our American history a 
fruitful field of research and, without romancing, in- 
vests them with romantic interest. Archer Butler Hul- 
bert years ago began his career as a writer in Ohio. His 
first historical monograph appeared in the Ohio Archae- 
ological and Historical Society Publications, Volume 
8, 1900. In the years following, as professor of history 
in Marietta College and Colorado College, and lecturer 
on American history, he found time to write a long line 
of historical monographs and books that hold high rank. 
At present his writings on George Washington are in 
frequent demand. He was one of the first to emphasize 
the interest of the “Father of His Country” in western 
lands and the upbuilding of our unrivaled and invincible 
Republic. 

Professor Hulbert has for years been gathering ma- 
terials for Forty-Niners. As in his other historical 
studies he has exhausted every available source of infor- 
mation for this Chronicle of the California Trail. “He 
has studied two hundred and fifty original journals of 
the Forty-Niners; he has collected the drawings and car- 
toons of the period; he has gathered the songs that they 
sang round the camp-fire and has reproduced the maps 
of each stage of the heroic journey.’”’ The result is a 
work of the highest authority, documented, concise, com- 
prehensive and definitive. 

The first preparatory study of the author was the 
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Trail itself. If possible that must be definitely located 
before the diaries and other data could be intelligently 
considered. Much work and care were given to this. 
No general marking of its course was to be accepted 
until verified. Something more reliable than surmise 
and the memory of those who passed over it must be 
found. The author gathered absolutely authentic infor- 
mation in the “General Land Office” in Washington. 
Wherever the old trails crossed a township that fact was 
marked in the surveyor’s plat. By joining together the 
reduced maps of over six hundred townships the actual 
official location of the Trail was established. In some 
portions for a distance the Trail divided. Different 
wagon-trains for a time follow different branches, but 
later join again on the main road. After the Trail and 
its branches had been accurately located, the author trav- 
eled over almost its entire length, and over some por- 
tions a number of times. The diaries and other sources 
then became intelligible and a comprehensive view of 
this historic trek was presented to the author. 

He next chose a unique plan for the story of the 
Trail. He presents it in the form of a long letter or 
journal addressed by a fictitious youthful Argonaut to 
his father “back East.” The letter is dated Independ- 
ence, Missouri, April 30, 1849, and details the journey 
which ended on the Pacific slope at Hangtown, ( Placer- 
ville) August 19. There is a supplemental chapter, 
“Bright Red Gold For Dearie,” descriptive of mining 
and social experiences in the Sacramento Valley. 

What a cosmopolitan assembly met at Independence, 
Missouri, for this exodus over plains, deserts and moun- 
tains to the land of promise! Near the opening of the 
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first chapter a list of the various representatives is given, 
a part of which reads as follows: 


No earlier Cause ever called together in the New World such 
a strange medley of men, so curious a mass as this Golden Army. 
There they lie amid their fading fires of prairie grass, of tepee 
poles, of cottonwood stumps, of chokecherry wood, of sagebrush, 
of greasewood—rich men, poor men, beggar men, thieves; far- 
mers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, preachers, workmen; Repub- 
licans, Whigs, Federalists, Abolitionists; Baptists, Methodists, 
Transcendentalists, Campbellites, Millerites, Presbyterians, Mor- 
mons; white men, black men, yellow men, Germans, Russians, 
Poles, Chileans, Swiss, Spaniards; sailors, steamboat men, lum- 
bermen, gamblers ; the lame, squint-eyed, pockmarked, one-armed ; 
the bearded, the beardless, the mustachioed, side-whiskered, and 
goateed ; singing, cursing, weeping, and laughing, in their sleep; 
squaws in royal blankets, * * * brave women in knickerbockers 
that reach to the shoetops, covered by knee-length skirts of sim- 
ilar material; the witty, nitwits, and witless; pet cats, kittens, 
canaries, dogs, coons; cherished accordions, melodeons, flutes, 
fiddles, banjos; fortune-tellers, phrenologists, mesmerists, * * * 
card sharks, ventriloquists, and evangelists from almost every 
state, nation, county, duchy, bishopric, island, peninsula, bay, and 
isthmus in all the world—dreaming of gold where those California 
trails zigzag away over a hundred rough knolls where the Kansas 
and Missouri rivers have quarreled for centuries for right of way. 


This was called the Golden Army. Under the quiet 
stars of that April night they were praying, drinking, 
swearing and gambling; singing psalms and ribald songs. 
On the morrow they took up hopefully and joyously the 
long journey to meet perils of which they had not 
dreamed, trials that tested to the limit their endurance 
and tragedies that left in their wake wrecks of wagons, 
dead oxen and the graves of Argonauts who never 
reached “the haven where they sought the precious 
dust.” Within the limit of this brief review there is 
not room for even a list of the thrilling experiences of 
this multitude who bravely struggled through the blind- 
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ing dust of the alkali deserts, who hungered and thirsted 
and still pressed onward. Here is one of the shorter 
descriptions of an incident of the advance of The Golden 
Army: 


But what you do not get there as a daily diet is the tragic 
testing—the taking the cover off a man, so to speak, and saying 
right out loud, ““My God, the man’s a beast!” Well, we do that— 
in this alkali hell. Listen. Riding down a steep, narrow place 
yesterday, Wagonhound heard loud screaming for help. At first 
he could see no one, but coming closer to the Humboldt he soon 
saw a man in the river struggling with a span of horses to which 
was still attached the running gear of a wagon. A few rods below 
him were his wife and two children about five and three years old 
—floating down the strong current in the wagon-bed. 

Wagonhound stopped the train, but before he could unlimber 
his legs Picayune was scrambling downstream over the rocks after 
the woman and children, who were screaming at the top of their 
voices. The river here made a short bend around some rocks 
and on the point Picayune was able to grab the corner of the 
wagon-bed as it came along—already well filled with water. He 
held to it, and the current swung it ashore. The woman handed 
her children out to other emigrants who had rushed down, and 
then climbed out herself. When all were safe the woman, hug- 
ging her children with one arm, knelt at Picayune’s feet and, 
clasping his knees, sobbed as though her heart would break, re- 
peating over and over that he had saved their lives. 

sy this time no less than fifty men who had seen the rescue 
crowded the rocks where the fhan and his horses had gotten safely 
out. This alkali, you know, works into the nerves and leaves them 
pretty taut. This crowd “knew” that the man had deliberately 
let his wife and children go in order to save his team. Quicker 
than I can tell it the tongue of the man’s wagon was set up and 
hasty preparations were being made to hang him from the end of 
it. Almost frantic at this demonstration the wife again threw 
herself at Picayune’s feet and begged him to save her husband, 
also! Her tears and entreaties, more than anything Picayune 
said, quieted the men, although a good many were still in favor 
of throwing the scoundrel into the river. But we helped them 
get their wagon together and then moved on. 


We are tempted to quote from the large number of 
songs which this journey called forth and which are 
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numerously reproduced throughout the book. Most of 
them are new to the writer of this review. Some were 
sacred and some profane—we might add, very profane. 
They range all the way from “Old Hundred” to “Hang- 
town Gals,” 

The value of this work is the satisfaction that you 
have of knowing that every statement and every inci- 
dent is sustained by contemporaneous accounts, chiefly 
from the diaries of the members of “The Golden Army.” 
The highest testimonial to this work, which is certainly 
the outstanding book of the year 1931, is the fact that 
Forty-Niners, in competition with over five hundred 
manuscripts, won the prize of $5,000 offered by The 
Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Company, 
for the most interesting unpublished work (not fiction) 
dealing with the American scene. 

The format is excellent and thoroughly up to date. 
The illustrations when one first opens the book are sur- 
prising and apparently out of place in a serious non- 
fiction production. But when we learn that they, like 
the other sources from which the author has drawn, are 
reproductions of the cartoons and illustrations of the 
period, we appreciate the fact that they illuminate and 
support the text. Twelve excellent maps accompany the 
text and enable the reader to follow the march of The 
Golden Army from Independence to the Pacific Coast. 
Even the colorful cover in which the work appears has 
a distinct and helpful value to the reader by presenting 
in clear outline this remarkable California Trail. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK ON THE OHIO RIVER 


Who’s Who on the Ohio River and its Tributaries. 
By Ethel C. Leahy. (The E. C. Leahy Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1931. $10.00.) 

This book very faithfully carries out the promise in 
its sub-title: The Ohio River from the Ice Age to the 
Future, History—Biography—Statistics. 

In her “foreword,” Miss Leahy modestly apologizes 
for signing her name to the portions of the work which 
are the result of her own research and literary effort. 
This she has done in order to give contributors the priv- 
ilege of presenting their contributions under their own 
names and thus to have full credit. 


Miss Leahy very properly assigns to Mr. Gerard 
Fowke the initial chapter on the origin of the Ohio 
River. Mr. Fowke has for many years been recognized 
as a high authority on archeology, geology, and their 
related subjects. Some years ago he wrote for the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society the Archace- 
ological History of Ohio, a work of 748 pages which 
promptly on its first appearance attracted wide attention 
and comment. This work has stood the test of time and 
is generally recognized today as an essential source-book 
on its subject. He has also contributed a long line of 
monographs to the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
list of these covers a number of pages in the Arch@o- 
logical and Historical Quarterly for April, 1929. He 
has written frequently and ably for the Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society publications and is 
generally recognized as one of the ablest students of ar- 
chaeology, geology, and anthropology in Ohio and the 
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Middle West. His introductory contribution to Who’s 
Who on the Ohio River is up to his usual high standard. 
The succeeding topics, “Thomas Hutchins,” “Voyage of 
the Donelson Party,” “Blennerhassett and Aaron Burr,” 
“Manpower Boats and Their Navigators,” ‘The Keel 
Boats,” are all suggestive of the logical succession of 
topics that are ably handled. 

Then comes a reproduction of Zadok Cramer’s Nav- 
igator originally published in Pittsburgh in 1814. This 
rare old work in all of its complete and informing details 
has been reproduced with remarkable fidelity and care. 
The reproduction in the form in which it appears is 
easily worth the cost of the entire volume. It covers 
195 closely printed pages and gives a wealth of names, 
of islands, tributaries to the Ohio and villages along 
that river and its tributaries. Some of these names have 
disappeared. Others have been changed. But here in 
this old Navigator they appear as in the original pub- 
lication with full directions for transportation on that 
river to the period of publication. John Fitch and other 
claimants for the honor of inventing the first steamboat 
have their claims impartially presented and considered. 
The introduction of steam as a motive power for vessels 
on the Ohio River is fully and graphically set forth. 

Captain Henry Miller Shreve and his contribution 
to navigation of the Mississippi and the Ohio, are given 
adequate space. 

“Steam Boats on the Ohio River and its Tributaries, 
1812-1836,” from Statistics of the West, by James Hall, 
is the reproduction of another publication that will be 
found useful to librarians and others interested in the 
early navigation of the Ohio. This portion of the work 
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concludes on page 382 with a poetic tribute to the Ohio 
River by Mrs. Bessie H. Woolford, of Madison, Indiana, 
printed fifty years ago. The second portion of the book 
is given to the biographies of notable men and women 
living on the Ohio River and its tributaries. 

Then comes a section of statistics useful, of course, 
for reference. It is 316 pages. There is also a list of 
the “National Organization of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots Association of America” with some reference to 
their work; the “U. S. Engineer Corps of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley Division,” ‘Locks and Dams of the 
Ohio River and its Tributaries” and other themes espe- 
cially appropriate to this work. The author is to be 
highly commended for occupying in such a worth while 
way a new field and presenting a book that should have 
generous reception and a place in every Ohio public 
library. 

In binding, illustrations and typography, the work 
is all that could be desired. It numbers 868 pages. 


RANDOLPH ABBOTT SHOTWELL 


The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell have been 
issued in a well-printed and interesting volume of 511 
pages including index of nine pages. The sub-title, 
Three Years in Battle and Three in Federal Prisons, ex- 
plains the scope and content of this work, of which we 
have received the first volume. In this the author, who 
had active service in the Confederate armies during the 
Civil War, gives an interesting and somewhat detailed 
account of that service and experience for the entire 
period of the war. In volume one, which is before us 
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for review, the record of that service is brought down 
to the Battle of Gettysburg. Here is the concluding 
statement of the author in regard to that battle: 


Two days the Confederates drove everything before them, 
yet on the third day were repulsed. On the fourth day they 
stood in their tracks inviting counter-charges which the Federals 
dared not venture. Yet, though the battle at the worst could only 
be called a drawn battle, it proved in ulterior consequences, of a 
moral rather than a physical character, the most crushing and 
irreparable defeat of the war ; the turning-point whence all tended 
downhill. The elucidation of these seeming paradoxes will be 
attempted in the following sketchy narrative of the battle. 


The volume in certain of its pages bears evidence of 
the fact that it is difficult for the soldier, be he Union or 
Confederate, to see the contest in which he was engaged 
from a strictly unbiased viewpoint. He naturally as- 
cribes to the cause in which he was engaged, a virtue 
and a valor superior to that of the opposing warriors. 
At one point in the volume the dead Union soldiers were 
left on the battlefield and assume to have been lacking in 
courage because most of them were shot in the back. 
The reminiscences of a Union soldier would naturally 
include some battle in which the Confederates left on the 
field would bear like marks indicative of a lack of brav- 
ery. However, these evidences and others of a similar 
character of a somewhat partial southern view are com- 
paratively few and far between. 


The author’s description of the first and last shot of 
the Civil War is worth repeating here. 


A short distance from the Federal camps, I noticed a party 
of horsemen in civilians’ dress, and quickly recognized on nearer 
approach the erect form of President Davis. He was clad in a 
plain, but neatly fitting suit of bluish-grey jeans, the product of 
some country-woman’s loom, and wore an old felt ‘slouch’ hat 
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which no doubt ‘came in with the Confederacy.’ But no plain- 
ness of attire could disguise the dignity of manner, graceful atti- 
tude, and vigilant eye of the great Southern leader. ‘I suppose 
this recalls your Mexican experience,” said Judah P. Benjamin, 
who sat near him, but Mr. Davis merely nodded and turned to 
make some remark to a venerable-looking old man, who looked 
like a veritable ‘Father in Israel,’ tho’ I fancy he was not espe- 
cially partial to the sleek, fat-faced Jewish secretary. This noted 
personage was ‘Edmund Ruffin of Virginia’—who fired the first 
and the last shot of the war. Like Gerrit Smith, (tho’ the anti- 
podes in all other respect of the notorious Abolitionist) his large 
round head was covered with long grey locks that fell on his 
shoulders ‘like the lion’s tawny mane.’ He sat his horse like the 
born Cavalier that he was, and flashed a look of no great love on 
the numerous Yankee corpses that lay near by, and which he 
seemed to be counting. 

Poor old man! His naturally strong passions and prejudices 
rendered him at last almost a maniac on the subject of the war. 
When South Carolina seceded he hastened to Charleston, enrolled 
himself as a private in one of the batteries surrounding Fort 
Sumter, and was accorded the honor, to him precious above all 
price, of firing ‘the first gun of the war.’ And in 1865, he fired 
‘the last gun of the war’—into his own head. 


The description of the same tragic event is told in 
somewhat different phrase but to the same effect by 
3enet in John Brown’s Body. 


Edmund Ruffin, old Secessionist, 

Firer of the first gun that rang against Sumter, 

Walks in his garden now, in the evening-cool, 

With a red, barred flag slung stiffly over one arm 

And a silver-butted pistol in his right hand. 

He has just heard of Lee’s surrender and Richmond’s fall 
And his face is marble over his high black stock. 

For a moment he walks there, smelling the scents of Spring, 
A gentleman taking his ease, while the sun sinks down. 
Now it is well-nigh sunken. He smiles with the close, 
Dry smile of age. It is time. He unfolds the flag, 
Cloaks it around his shoulders with neat, swift hands, 
Cocks the pistol and points it straight at his heart. 

The hammer falls, the dead man slumps to the ground. 
The blood spurts out in the last light of the sun 

Staining the red of the flag with more transient red. 
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RESEARCHES IN ANATOLIA 


New light has been thrown on Hittite History and 
Archeology by researches of the University of Chicago 
as recorded in Oriental Institute Publications, volume 6, 
in Researches In Anatolia, volume 2, entitled The Ali- 
shar Huyuk Season of 1927, part 1. This is a report of 
the Anatolian expedition of the University. Following 
is the reliable descriptive statement of this very attrac- 
tive and copiously illustrated book: 


This graphic and profusely illustrated volume is the first of 
two in which are presented the important discoveries made in the 
first season’s excavations at the Alishar mound. Volume VI, 
after an introduction on “Hittite” history and archeology, takes 
up the environment and topography of the mound, the progress 
of the excavation at each point, the buildings and fortifications, 
and especially the relative chronology, a question which has proved 
to be indissolubly linked with the pottery. Volume VII, to follow, 
will deal with the objects of bone and metal, seal stones, coins 
(catalogued by Mr. EF. T. Newell), disposal of the dead, and par- 
ticularly the actual bodies of certain long-vanished denizens of 
Asia Minor (studied by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole and other members 
of the Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago). 


SCHOENBRUNN IN POETRY 


Mr. Julius Miller Richardson, an attorney-at-law in 
New Philadelphia, has recently published a poem in 
seven cantos entitled Schoenbrunn—an Epic of the Ro- 
mance and Tragedy of the First Village in Ohio. This 
is neatly printed and substantially bound in a volume of 


sixty pages. It is a work of real merit. The poem is 
written in stanzas of eight lines each. Following are 
the titles of the cantos: 
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The Wilderness 
The Coming 
The Building 
The Vision 

The Storm 

Ad Interim 
The Restoration 
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This volume, bound in cloth, sells for $1.00. 


MARKING OF GRAVE OF ALEXANDER BERRY- 
HILL, REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT 


The official marking of all the graves of Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers who are buried in Ohio is a goal set for 
themselves by the patriotic orders, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. A number of such markers have been placed in 
the Miami Valley during the past year, and one such 
ceremony attended by more than 300 descendants of the 
patriot, and friends, was at Bellbrook on August 8th, 
when the official Grave Marker of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was placed at the grave of Alexander 
Berryhill, a member of the Virginia Militia who, at the 
sattle of Guilford Court House in 1781, was wounded 
by a sword and captured, and was a prisoner of war two 
years. He afterward married Rachel Thomson, a niece 
of Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress 1774-1789. They came to Greene County, Ohio, in 
1814, and the ceremonies at the graves of these pioneers, 
at Bellbrook, included music by four great-great-grand- 
sons, the presentation address by another great-great- 
grandson, the flag raising by a great-great-granddaugh- 
ter, the acceptance address by Judge Thorne, of Bell- 
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brook, former Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, bugle calls and rifle salutes by a corps from the 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans Home at Xenia. 
Representatives of the various patriotic orders of most 
of the cities of the Miami Valley attended the cere- 
monies. 


EARLY OHIO CONTRACT TO TEACH SCHOOL 


Prof. W. H. Siebert of the Ohio State University 
has presented to the Library a photostat copy of an 
agreement between Samuel Sullivan, a school teacher, 
and Benjamin Iddings, Eli Sims, and Daniel Sollenber- 
ger, directors, to teach school in Butler Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio. The agreement reads as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1836 


Articles of agreement made and conducted between Benjamin 
Iddings, Eli Sims and Daniel Sollenberger, directors for the 7nth 
dist. of common Schools in Butler Township M. C. Ohio of the 
first part and the Undersigners of the county and State aforesaid, 
of the second part ‘“‘Witnesseth” The said directors doth for third 
part agree to employ Samuel Sullivan to teach an English school 
in said dist. for the Term of six months, commencing on Monday 
the 26th Instant. 

And the Undersigners for their part doth agree to pay the 
said directors three dollars for each Scholar by them respectively 
signed or sent to said School at the expiration of the same; also 
furnish 4 cord of wood per Scholar, delivered at the Schoolhouse 
in said dist. on or before the first day of november next. other- 
wise pay the said directors the amount in money equivalent to the 
furnishing of the same against said day suitable for a 


Signers Names No. Signers Names No. Directors 
Eli Jones 2 Daniel Sollenberger 1} Eli Jones 
Richard Landham 2 Andrew Maus 1 Benj. Iddings 
Wm Stevenson 2 Conrad Weaver 4 
Robert Wooffendale 1 Jonathan Hoffman 4 JohnSandham 
Joseph Hoffman 14 Smith Gregg I 
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Signers Names No. Signers Names No. Directors 
William M. Henderson 4 Nathan Hoover I 
George Hoffman Daniel Brusman I 
John Shorts Wm Wiley $ 
3enj. Iddings John Shufer I 
Joseph Burkham Joel Hutchins I 
Daniel Curtner 
Daniel Hoffman 4 


A———Cooper 2 


The photostat of this document was handed Prof. 
Siebert by Dr. A. C. Flick of New York State Library. 
The original is in that library. 


PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY, JANUARY 1, 1932 


*Adams, Jacob, Private in Company F, 21st O. V. V. L., Diary of. 
Introduction by H. M. Povenmire. October, 1929. 99 pages.. $.2: 

Anderson, James H. Colonel William Crawford, 34 pages......... : 

Anderson, James H. Life and Letters of Judge T. J. Anderson and 
Wife. Written and compiled by a son, James H. Anderson, 
American Consul at Hamburg, Germany, during the Civil War 
period. The book is well written and contains much valuable 
source material on local Ohio History. 535 pages............ 

*Bartlett, Ruhl Jacob. The Struggle for Statehood in Ohio. July, 
1923. 36 pages 

*Bossing, Nelson L. The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio 
from 1851 to 1925. January, April, 1930. 324 pages. 


Butterfield, Consul Wilshire. George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of 
the Illinois and the Wabash Towns, 1778 and 1779. An au- 
thentic account of Clark’s conquest, in concise and complete 
I i aa 1. 

*Cady, John F. Western Opinion and the War of 1812. October, 
1924. 49 pages 

*Campbell, James E., Elm, Dedication of. Program and Ad/resses. 
pT See ane: 

Cole, W. H. Map and Guide to The Great Serpent Mound. The 
pamphlet is a guide to The Great Serpent Mound of Adams 
County, Ohio. The author, Professor W. H. Cole, was for 
many years chairman of the committee of the Society on Ser- 
pent Mound Park. 24 pages 





*Reprinted from the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly. 
Vol. XLI—9. 
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*Coleman, ‘Christopher B. Rediscovering the Old Northwest. July, 
1930. 

*Cresap Society. Meeting at Cumberland, Md. June 24, 1917, 
Exercises attending unveiling of the Memorial at Riverside 
Park. 31 pages 

*Cresap Society. Unveiling of the Cresap Tablet at Logan Elm 
Park, October 21, 1916. January, 1917. 23 pages 

*Donavan, S. K. John Brown at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown. 
Introductory note by C. B, Galbreath. July, 1921. 46 pages... 

*Dunn, W. Ross. Education in Territorial Ohio. April, 1926. 60 
pages 

*Edgerton, Mrs. H. G. Israel Putnam. A sketch, also the report of 
the Spiegel Grove Committee, October &, 1927, by A. E. Culbert. 
October, 1927. 431 pages 

*Fowke, Gerard. Americans Before Columbus. October, 1930. 25 
pages 

Fowke, Gerard. Archzological History of Ohio. A work of ab- 
sorbing interest not only to Ohioans but to all archzological 
students, 748 pages 

*Fowke, Gerard. Geology as a Factor in Human Life and Char- 
acter. January, 1931. 36 pages 

*lowke, Gerard. Sketch of Life and Works. April, 1929. 22 pages. 

*Galbreath, C. B. James Edwin Campbell—In Memoriam. January, 
1925. 103 pages. Buckram 

Galbreath, C. B. (editor). Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Coun- 
try in 1749. Contains all of importance that has been written 
on this subject, including full text of the translation of the 
Journals of Celoron and Father Bonnecamps. 140 pages...... 

Galbreath, C. B. Logan Elm and the Dunmore War. First ap- 
peared in the Ohio Educational Monthly. It concludes with 
verses by the author, read on Ohio History Day, 1925, at the 
De ee. WO i cas one ta ec eunnneskaneeeeenenebeed 

*Galbreath, C. B. William Corless Mills—In Memoriam, 1869-1928. 
a Se. Se a ike aera le ob crea seed asnnsanrueemes 

*Galbreath, C. B. (editor). Ohio’s Monument to General Anthony 
Wayne Unveiled and Wayne’s Strategic Advance from Fort 
Greenville. “Wayne's Strategic Advance from Fort Greenville,” 
with maps, has been prepared by O. W. Priddy with diligent 
and extended research. October, 1929, and January, 1930. 102 
pages 

*Galbreath, C. B. (editor). Presentation of McGuffey Readers and 
Exercises Incident Thereto. April, 1927. 26 pages............ 

*Galbreath, C. B. (editor). Railroad Discussion Not Forbidden by 
Lancaster School Board. Compiled chiefly from materials 
furnished by Judge Van A. Snider. January, 1928. 11 pages.. 

*Galbreath, C. B. Daniel Joseph Ryan—In Memoriam. October, 
Noh gia dea adsl cabin WeblGrSLk ee ae anne pO DI 8 OR AIRS 

*Galbreath, C. B. “The Spirit of 76.” July, 1930. 

Glines, W. M. Johnny Appleseed, by One Who Knew Him. 
pages 

*Green, James A. The Map of Hamilton County, Ohio. April, 1926. . 
LRGs chasse gr oa atcatey intern GAA Goa ac hack aac re le eS a 





*Reprinted from the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly. 
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*Green, James A. A Visit in 1929 to the Sites, in Western Ohio, 
of Forts Built by Generals Arthur St. Clair, Anthony Wayne 
and William Henry Harrison. October, 1929. 28 pages 

*Hicks, Clara Belle. The History of Penal Institutions in Ohio. 
October, 1924. 67 pages 

*Holmes, William Henry. Artist, Geologist, Archaeologist and Art 
Gallery Director. Sketch of life and works. October, 1927. 
37 

*Hulbert, Archer Butler. The Provincial Basis of Patriotism. Re- 
port of an Address. October, 1927. 12 pages 

Huntington, C. C. A History of Banking and Currency in Ohio 
Before the Civil War. 312 pages 

Huntington, C. C., and McClelland, C. P. History of Ohio Canals. 
Their Construction, Cost, Use and Partial Abandonment. The 
material for this valuable contribution was prepared by two stu- 
dents of Ohio State University under direction of Professor J. 
E. Hagerty, Department of Political Science and Economics. 
181 pages 

*Jordan, Philip D. Philip Bevan—Minor Poet of Ohio. April, 
1931. 18 pages 

*Keeler, Lucy E. The Centenary Celebration of the Birth of Ruther- 
ford Birchard Hayes at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, October 
4, 1922. April, 1923. 115 pages 

*Keeler, Lucy E. (editor). Dedication of The Hayes Memorial Li- 
brary and Museum at Spiegel Grove State Park, Fremont, Ohio, 
May 30, 1916. October, 1916. 85 pages...........ccesccccees 

Knight, George W. Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio. Re- 
printed from the Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, for 
1904. It is a very useful and interesting biography of one of 
Ohio's prominent citizens and governors. 13 pages............ 


*McAlpine, William. The Origin of Public Education in Ohio. July, 
NO os sss ata cp ean awd ee ee aS ie IIE 

McGrane, Reginald Charles. William Allen: A Study in Western 
Democracy. An impartial biography of Ohio’s former United 
States Senator and Governor, with bibliography and index. 279 
pages 

MacNeilan, Debora M. An Interpretation of the Life and Poetry 
of Coates Kinney. 88 pages. 


Martzolff, C. L. Poems on Ohio. 1911. A carefully collected an- 
thology of poems on Ohio. 221 pages.........ccccccccccccves 
Mills, William C. Archzological Atlas of Ohio. This atlas 


shows the distribution of the various classes of prehistoric 
remains in Ohio. It is published in oblong folio form and the 
pages are numbered 1-88. It contains a full page map of each 
of the 88 counties of the state and opposite each of these maps 
is a page of descriptive matter, in many instances accompanied 
with one or more cuts. There are 11 introductory pages of text 
and illustrations, including two full page maps of Ohio, one 
showing Indian trails and towns and the other the distribution 
of mounds and enclosures. This atlas is the only one of its 
kind that is published by any state and is, of course, an essential 
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aid to any one interested in the subject that it presents. 187 
NE occ che depedrabbndeveedaaneeasceteenndrnéenssssauengune 
Mills, William C. Map and Guide to Fort Ancient. An authentic 
map and accurate description of this remarkable earthwork, 
ee N:P UR pe dcccccccteccsavecvesvasceseccess 


Mills, William C. Ohio Archaeological Exhibits at the Jamestown 
UNL, I a so ch caite tree sae ni ab niall we deascereor wR Mian ale 
Ohio Canal, Commencement of the, at the Licking Summit, July 4, 
1825. This pamphlet is in part a reprint of one published by 
John Herman in Lancaster, Ohio, in 1825. It contains an ac- 
count of the commencement of the Canal, including the speech 
delivered by Senator Thomas Ewing on that occasion, together 
with a report of the Address by Governor DeWitt Clinton of 
New York, toasts offered by distinguished guests and supple- 
ee 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society—Its Museum and 
Library, the Parks in Its Custody. A neatly illustrated pamph- 
let describing the work of the different departments of the 
Ee et ene ear hy eee rer eer 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications. Vols. 
1-40; vols. 1-39 bound in cloth, per volume..............0000 
These publications in bound form are the annual volumes of 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. They contain 
contributions and monographs devoted to the history and 
archaeology of Ohio and the history of the Northwest Territory. 
Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly. Separate issues each 
Ohio Historical Collections : 
Volume 1— 
*Holt, Edgar Allan. Party Politics in Ohio, 1840-1850. Disser- 
tation presented for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Graduate School of the Ohio State University, 1929. July, 1928, 
pammaes, een, TOC0. SF GORCG oc sicnscvescedsvesevceeses ner 
Volume 2— 
*Smith, Donnal V. Chase and Civil War Politics. July, Octo- 
ON, SOO Be BONG inci ts cecoeckadteosumcansdsanawwonessaras 
*Plumb, Charles S. Felix Renick, Pioneer. January, 1924. 67 pages 
Randall, I. O. (editor). The Centennial Celebration. The entire 
proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices of the 
Society of Chillicothe, May 20 and 21, 1903, of the admission of 
Ohio into the Union, March 1, 1803. 730 pages...........206. 
*Randall, E. O. The Dunmore War. October, 1902. 33 pages...... 
Randall, E. O. (editor). The Masterpieces of the Ohio Mound 
Builders. Fully illustrated. 126 pages. 
EE oo aca Hanh wed awd Sma aie ER aed oa ecainin Aa bella a aaiaa nels 
a oe clocraaeaete taal cca nie ees sian allie wea ai reuaalataaearoe 
Randall, E. O. Ohio in the American Revolution. An Address 
prepared for the Ohio Centennial Celebration, ‘Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Pe ee I, | 55S are adic cle one ere-siese ee Hike oor ine eS 
Randall, E. O. (editor). The Serpent Mound, Adams County, Ohio. 
Mystery of the Mound and History of the Serpent. The most 
complete work on this mound that has been published. 125 


pages. 
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*Randall, E. O. Washington’s Ohio Lands. July, 1910. 16 pages.. .20 
Science Bulletins : 
Volume 1, Number 1— 
Short Papers on Ohio Birds. Edited under the supervision of 
the Natural History Department. Contains very interesting 
reports on Ohio birds by the Wheaton Club, Columbus. 79 
ML ctchtcehehehdbenedsuecteaseevdburendbaasinartenereen 1.00 
Volume 1, Number 2— 
A Preiiminary Annotated List of the Robber Flies of Ohio, by 
Stanley W. Bromley. Edited under the supervision of the Na- 


tural History Department. 19 pages......cccccccccccccccceses .00 
*Sherman, Walter J. Fort Industry, an Historical Mystery. April, 
RE ee ION sio.c ciecarpe.cisinare ae ata tna vroatalibnela a awe eaeeeeutas .20 
Shetrone, H. C. Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio. Vol- 
AE iu 5 aGiane a dharo icone keienies acuae min one ume same aeweenn se caee 3.00 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3 were published by Dr. William C. Mills. 
Volume 1 out of print. 
VRS DE acncesceccavccansccesves Diteswesen igieasenreen 3.00 
WOME © bsediccrcncavduteceimarenss eeeesauwesnnsaeeas wanes 4.00 
Shetrone, H. C. The Mound Builders. Reprinted from Natural 
History, the Journal of the American Museum of Natural His- 
ee er re ere er ee 15 
Shetrone, H. C. Primer of Ohio Archaeology. The Mound- 
edocs ad tie Tadsans: 42 PaWeh eo <s0in6005004ecsenescnceees .10 
*Siebert, Wilbur H. A Quaker Section of the Underground Railroad 
in Northern Ohio. July, 1930. 26 pages...........seeeecceees 25 
) Spiegel Grove State Park, the Hayes Memorial Library and Mu- 
seum, and the Hayes Homestead, Fremont, Ohio. Illustrated 
Ce. Se Be Sis cncncdcinvaccensevecheneanenens .00 


Trimble, Allen, Governor of Ohio. Autobiography and Correspond- 
ence, with Genealogy of the Family. Reprinted from the Old 
Northwest Genealogical Quarterly for 1909. It is a well-written 


() and very interesting volume relating to the history of the 
Northwest Territory and early Ohio. 240 pages.............. 1.50 

Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Diary and Letters of Ruther- 

() ford Birchard Hayes. These have been widely distributed to 

5 Ohio Public Libraries and may now be purchased privately. 
So VOUuMMeS: Witt Tee. PEC YOUNG dooce ccc nesiivcsoecosnwonrs 3.50 


Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Life of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes. Pronounced to be among the best of American biogra- 





) plies. Two volumes. Per vOliUIne..ccccocscccsocesievscvooseeis 3.50 

0 *Wilson, Charles Ray. The Negro in Early Ohio. July, 1930. 
So Ra ene ee ee ee eRe ee rete ES AN tre ee ere rAE .20 

*Wittke, Carl. The Ninth Ohio Volunteers: A Page from the Civil 

10 War Record of the German Turners of Ohio. April, 1926. 
)0 A 2a lc 0 cre ps eias Bs Sisal tae ne Ee oad .10 


*Zeisberger, David. History of the Northern American Indians. 
Edited by Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathaniel 
10 Schwarze. An original, authentic, and interesting account of 
the North American Indians that were found in the northern 
part of what is now the United States, by Zeisberger, the fa- 
mous Moravian missionary. 189 pages. Out of print. 
Identical with contribution on the same subject in the Quarterly, 


50 ~~. * ere 3.00 
0 *Zimmerman, Carrie B. Ohio, the Gateway of the West. January, 
Py Ae Pe kécstncksinisadenebionienseeksegeerewey 25 
————S 
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NOTE 


The following contributions in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY will later appear in separate form: 


Washington's Camp Sites on the Ohio River, by 
Guy-Harold Smith. 


Cornelius Sedam and his Friends in Washington’s 
Time, by Emma S. Backus. 

Journal of Ensign William Schillinger, with Intro- 
duction by James A. Green. 


Old Ohio River Steamboat Days, by W. G. Sibley. 








